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MEMOIRS OF MARQUIS CORNWALLIS. 


HE military charafter has always attraéted the at- 

tention ‘of mankind. ‘The {plendor of its habih- 
ments, the hazard of its enterprizes, and the refolution 
neceffary for the accomplifhment of its bold under- 
takings, confpire to render the warrior an objeé& of uni- 
verfal admiration. But when to thefe, its ufual qualifi- 
cations, we add the virtue of humanity, the HERo ac- 
quires a double luftre. The glare of military glory is, 
ina meafure, foftened, and we contemplate the picture 
with a greater degree of fatisfaétion and delight. 

Thefe introduétory obfervations are applicable, in an 
eminent degree, to the nobleman whofe memoirs we are 
now about to prefent to the Public. ‘Towards the con- 
templation of his charaéter, therefore, we turn witha 
heartfelt pleafure, and in this fenument we fhall be 
joined by the moft intelligent of our Readers. 

CHakres Marquis CORNWALLIs is defcended 
from a family which has, at different times, diftinguifhed 
itfelf in the fervice of its country. This circumftance 
is indeed of itfelf a matter of little importance. Per- 
fonal merit 1s the only genuine merit. It is, however; 
pieafing to an individual when he has it in his power to 
Jook backward, and mark a jung line of anceftors in 
whom both talents and virtues have been concentrated, 
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Britith troops. General Gates endeavoured to raily t 
militia, but without effeét, the continentals retreated in 
fome order, but the rout of the militia was fo great, that 
the Britith cavalry are faid to have continued the pur- 
fuit of them to the diftance of twenty-two miles from 
the place where the action happer ned. The lofs of the 
Americans was very confiderab! es about one thoufand 
prifoners, and more are faid to have been kiiled and 
wounded. Seven pieces of brafs cannon, a number of 
colours, and all the ammunition-waggons of the Ame- 
ricans were alfotaken. Of the Britith tro ops, the killed 
and wounded amounted to two hundred and thirteen. 
Among the prifoners was Major General Baron de Kalb, 
a Pruifian officer, in the American fervice, who was 
mortally wounded, having exhibited great gallantry in 
the courfe of the aéticn, and received eleven wounds. 
The Britifh troops by whom this great victory was at- 
chieved, did net much exceed two thoufand, while 
the American army 1s faid to have amounted to fix thou- 
fand, of which, however, it muft be remarked, that 
the greateit part was militia. 

Earl CORNWALLIS, notwithftandi ing this fuccefs, 
was foon afterwards obliged to yicld to the fuperior 
force of the Americans. General Wafhington exerted 
his utmoft fkill to furround him, and fucceeded. On 
he roth of October 1781, the Britith General, and his 
whole army, amounting to more than fix thoufand men, 
furrendered, by capitulation, to the combined armies of 
America and France, under the command of General 
Wathington. Lord Cornwallis, however, made a de- 
fence fuitable to the char: he had before acquired 
and military but was compelled to fub- 
tto untoward circumftances and fuperior numbers. 









A confiderable number of cannon, and a large quantity 
of military ftores, fell into the hands of the Americans 
on this occafien., Such is the precarious fortune of war ! 
Of his fuccetfes ler no HERO boaft, ull the harnefsS be 
put off, and the warfare is ace 
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After this difafter, Marquis CorNWALLIS retired 
to enjcy the {weets of private life, which is oftentimes 
found to be the alone fource of true enjoyment. In this 
privacy, however, he was not long fuffered to remain. 

‘he imperious call of his country was heard and obeyed. 
The deranged ftate of our affairs in the Eaft Indies de- 
manded his interpofition ; he entered with alacrity on 
the hazardous expedition, and his efforts were crowned 
with fuccefs. 

It will not be expeéted that the rife and progrefs of 
the War in India thould be here detailed, Suffice ir 
to obferve, that the arms of Lord Cornwallis were ulti- 
mately victorious in that diftant country, and thereby 
the difordered affairs of the Eaft- India Company greatly 
retrieved. The termination of that warfare redounded 
to the credit of his Lordthip’s martial talents. It is well 
known that T7ppoo Sab was obliged to make peace, and 
that his ‘co fons were delivered for hoftages on the 
memorable occafion. This fplendid bufinefs naturally 
excites curiofity. We fhall tranfcribe an interefting 
account of it from a moft refpeétable work *. 


PRELIMINARY ARTICLES 
Of a Treaty of Peace concluded between the Allied Armies and 
Tifpoo Sultan, Feb. 23, 1792. 

“ Artictel., One half of the dominions of which Tip- 
poo Sultan was in poffefiion before the war, to be ceded to the 
ajlics from the countries adjacent, according to their fituation,. 

“« Ary. II. Three crores and thirty lacksof rupees, to be 
paid by Tippoo Sultan, either in gold mohurs, pagodas, or 
bullion. 

“© ft. One crore and fixty-five lacs, to be paid imme- 
diately. 

“¢ od. One crore and fixty-five-lacs, to be paid in three 
payments, not exceeding four months each. 

“Art. III. All prifoners of the four powers, from the 
time of Hyder Ally, to be unequivocally reftored. 


* Narrative of the Campaign in India, by Major Direm. 
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Art. TV. Two of Tippoo Suitan’s three ne fons to 
be given as hoitages for a due performance of the tre 

“ Art. V. When t fhall arrive in camp, w ith ane are 
ticles of this treaty, under the feal cf the Suitan, a counters 
part fhall be fent from the three powers. Hoftilities fhall 
ceaic, and terms of a treaty of alliance and perpetual friend 
fhip fhall be agreed upon.” 





« Thefe were the terms, which, after diferent conferences 
with the vakeels, were diétated by Earl Cornwallis to Tippoo 
Sultan, and to which he found it neceffary to fubmit. They 
were fent to him on the 22d, and returned by him, figned 
and fealed, the night of the 23d of February. 

“© Tippoo is faid to have been prevailed upon with infinite 
difficulty to fubferibe to the terms of peace; and now that all 
was fettled, the uneafinefs in the feraglio became extreme in 
patting with the boys, who were to be fent out a 
The Sultan was entreated to requeft they mig! 
remain another day, it } 
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ed to allow them to he brought at once to his 


tent, and delivered into his own hands.’”’ 
© On the 26th about nooh, the Princes Ieft the fort, which 
appeared to be manned as they went out, and every where 


crowded with people, who, from curtofity or affection, had 
come to fee them depart. The Sultan himfelf was on the 
rampart above the gatewey. They were faluted by the fort 
on leaving it, and with twenty-one guns from the park as 





they approached our camp, where the part of the line they 
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ducted them to the tents which had been fent from the fort 
for theiraccommodation, ana pitched near the mofqueredoubt, 
where they were met by Sir John Kennaway, the Mahratta 
and Nizam’s vakeels, and from thence accompanied by them 
to head-quarters. 

“ The Princes were each mounted on an elephant richly cae 
parifoned, and feated in a filver howder; were attended by 
their father’s vakeels, and the perfons already mentioned, 
alfo on elephants. The proceffion was led by feveral camel 
harcarras, and feven ftandard-bearers, carrying {mall green 
flags fufpended from rockets, followed by one hundred pike- 
men, with {pears inlaid with filver. ‘heir guard of two hun- 
died fepoys, and a party of horfe, brought up the rear. In 
this order they approached head-quarters, where the battalion 
of Bengal fepoys, commanded by Captain Welch, appointed 
for their guard, formed a ftreet to receive them. 

& Lord Comw allis, attended by his ftatf, and fome of the 
principal officers of the army, met the Princes at the door of 
his large tent as they difmounted from the elephants ; and, 
after embracing ~—— led them jn, one in each hand, to the 
tent. The elde tt, Abdul Kalick, was about ten, the youngeft, 
Mooza- ud-Deco, about eight years of age. When they were 
feated on each fide of Lord Cornwallis, Gullam Ally, the 

head vakeel, addreffed his Lordfhip as follows: ‘ Thefe 
children were this morning the fons of the Sultan my matter ; 
their fituation is now changed, and they mutft look up to your 
Lordthip as their father.” 

“ Lord Cornwallis, who had received the boys as if they 
had been his own fons, anxioufly atfured the vakeel and the 
young Princes themfelves, that every attention pofible would 
be fhewn to them, and the greateft care taken of their perfons. 
Their little faces brightened up; the fcene became highly in- 

sreling ; and not o nly their attendants, but all the fpectators 
were delighted to fee that any fears they might have har 
boured were removed, and that they would foon be recon- 

led to their change of fituation, and to their new friends. 

“ The Princes were drefied in long white muflin gowns, 
endied turbans. They had feveral rows of large pearls round 
their ‘necks, from which was fufpended an ornament cop fitting 

of a ruby and an emerald of confiderable fize, furrounded by 


> “builliants ; and in their turbans cach had a fprig of rich 
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pearls. Bred up from their infancy with infinite care, and 
inftructed in their manners to imitate the referve and polite- 
ne{s of age, it aitonifhed all prefent to fee the correétnefs and 
propriety of their condu&. The eldeft boy, rather dark in 
his colour, with thick lips, a fmall flattifh nofe, and a long 
thoughtful countenance, was lefs admired than the youngeft, 
who is remarkably fair, with regular features, a fmall round 
face, large full eyes, and a more animated appearance. 
Placed too, on the right hand of Lord Cornwallis, the youngett 
was faid to be the favourite fon, and the Sultan’s intended 
heir. His mother (a fifter of Burham-ud-Deen’s, who was 
killed at Sattimungulum), a beautiful delicate woman, had 
died of fright and apprehenfion, a few days after the attack of 
the lines. This melancholy event made the fituation of the 
youngeft boy doubly interefting, and, with the other circum- 
ftances, occafioned his attracting by much the moft notice. 
After fome converfation, his Lordfhip prefented a handfome 
gold watch to each of the Princes, with which they feemed 
much pleafed. Beetle-nut and otter of rofes, according to 
the eaftern cuftom, being then diftributed, he led them back 
to their elephants, embraced them again, and they retumed, 
cfcorted by their fuite and the battalion, to their tents. 

“© Next day, the 27th, Lord Cornwallis, attended as the 
day before, went to pay the Princes a vifit at their tents, 
pitched near the mofque redoubt, within the green canaut or 
wall, ufed by the Sultan in the field, of which we had often 
traced the marks during the war. 

“ The canaut of canvas, fcolloped at top, was painted of a 
beautiful fea-green colour, with rich ornamented borders, and 
formed an elegant inclofure for the tents. It was thrown 
open to the front, and within it the pikemen, fepoys, &c. of 
the Princes’ guard formed a ftreet to a tent, whence they came 
out and met Lord Cornwallis. After embracing them, he led 
them one in each hand, into the tent, where chairs were 
placed for his Lordthip, themfelves, and his fuite. Sir John 
Kennaway, the Mahratta and the Nizam’s vakeels, alto at- 
tended the conference. 

““ The eldeft boy, now feated on his Lordfhip’s right hand, 
appeared Jefs ferious than the former day, and when he fpoke, 
was not only graceful in his manner, but hada moft affable, 
animated appearance, The youngeft, however, appeared to 
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be the favourite with the vakeels; and, at the defire of Gul- 
lam Ally, repeated, or rather recited tome verfes in Arabic, 
which he had learned by heart from the Koran, and after- 
wards fome verfes in Perfian, which he did with great eafe 
and confidence, and fhewed he had made great progrefs in his 
education. 





6“ rewt of the Princes prefented his Lord thip with a fine 


Perfian {word and in return he gave the eldetft a fuzce, and 
> § 

oes youngeft a aed of pittols, of very fine and curious work 

manthip. Som > jewels, fhawls, and rich pr (ents, were then 






offered to his Lordthip as matter of form; after which, beetle- 


nut and otter of rofes be ing diftributed, the Princes conducted 


his Lord ae without the tent, when ‘he embraced them and 
tova s leave 

si T he tent | in eee the Princes received Lord Cornwallis, 
wes lined with fine chintz, and’the floor covered with white 





cloth. The cos {prinkled rofe water during the audi- 
ence ; and there was a degree of ftate, order, and mag 
cence in every thing, much fuperior to what had been feen 
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amongtt our allies 
was clothed in uniform, and not only regularly and well 
armed, but, compared to the rabble of infantry in the { 

of the other native powers, appeared well difciplined and in 
high order.” 

This affe€ting feene has been ably delineated by the 
pencil of Britify artilis, and we have frequently gazed 
at it with delight. 

Lord Cornwallis, upon his return from India, was 
received with the ufual congratulations attendant on 
victory ; the joy of the nation, his entertainment at the 
Manfion-houte, and the fubfiantial proofs of gratitude 
given him by the Eatt-India Company, are ftill frefh in 
our memories. 

After his arrival at home he lived retired, enjoying 
that reputation which he had fo well earned in his mili- 
tary career. Here he would have continued, repofing 
himfelf after his extraordinary exertions, had not the 
diftratted affairs of Irciand called for his interpofition. 
The Privy Council, after a deliberate confultation oa 
the 
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the beft means of quicting that moft alarming rebellion, 
appointed his Lordfhip to fucceed Earl Camden a few 
months ago, and he inftantly embarked for the Irith 
metropolis. His arrival there, and the fubfequent aéts 
of his adminiftration, are well known. The fituation in 
which he is now placed is the moft difficult and critical 
that can be well conceived. 
One obfervation, however, fhall be hazarded refpeét- 

ing Lord Corawadlis’s prefent adminiftration in Ire- 
land. He has had the merit of introducing a more coz- 
ciliatory {yftem towards the unhappy individuals who 
are engaged in the rebellion. This conduét cannot be 
too highly commended. The irritated minds of the 
contending — are certainly unfitto make a juft efti- 
mate of each other’s a€tions. The utmoft calmnefs, and 
the moft deliberative wifdom, are neceffary to guide the 
fiorm, and thereby bring it to a happy termination. 
Into the cautes of this civil war it is not our province to 
enter. That there is confiderable blame to be laid on 
both fides no candid perfon will deny, and happily had 
it been were the occation of this difcontent removed by 
the reformation of thofe abu/es which are evidently con- 
tray to the fpirit and genius of the Britifh Conftitution. 
Revolutions we abhor from our inmoft foul, violence 
and bloodthed are their ufual concomitants, ‘the inno- 
cent and the guilty are not unfrequently in fuch cafes 
involved in one common deftruétion. Far be fuch a 
fcene from Ireland, or indeed from any part of the 
Britith dominions! We are perfuaded that the concilia- 
tory fyftem of Lord Cornwallis has been wifely adopted, 
and that its h¢ nalieg effeéts will be experienced by that 
unhappy country to the lateft pofterity. O mercy ! 
thou art the darling attribute of Deity, and never doft 
thou appear in greater luftre than when thou art exer- 
iied by man towards his deluded fellow-creatures ! 
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THE REFLECTOR. 
[No. XXI.] 
ON MILTON’s PARADISE LOST. 


Three poets in three diftants ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn; 

The firft in loftinefs of thought furpaft, 

The next in si ice in both the Last. 

The force of nature could no farther go, 

To make a THIRD fhe join’d the other two! 
DRYDEN. 


H AVING difmiffed Homer and Virgil, the bards 
of ancient days, m cur two former “Numbers, we 
defcend to modern times, and call the attention of the 
reader to Mitron, the pride of the Britifh nation ! 
His Paradife Loft contains ample materials for medita- 
tion. A variety of refedions muti arile from fo copi- 
ous a fubjeét. 
Mitton in his Paradife Loft has chofen a topic of 
the moft novel kind, on which he has exhaufted the 
energies of a moft extraordinary genius. His theme is 
more than human, and J had almoft faid, that an ability 
more than human was requifite to the execution of the 
tak. The expulfion of our Firft a Paradife 
fuggefis awful and interefting emotions. The ppets 
who has taken the mott comprehenfive view of his fub 
ject, traces the fall of the angelic hoft in all its isithe 
circumitances, and then delineates the fad event which 
followed the orignal tranfgreffion. Who but Milton 
vould have dared to fcize fo vat a fubjeét ? Who but 
he, having feized it, could mark its progrefs with fuch a 
imafterly minutenefs! Indeed, he alone, poffeffed 
powers adequate to the gigantic undertaking. Hence 
Dr. Johnfon remarked :—** Milton feems to have 
been well acquainted with his own genius, and to know 
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bountifully than upon others, the power of difplaying 
the vatt, illuminating the fplendid, enforcing the aw- 
ful, darkening the gloomy, and aggravating the dread- 
ful. He chole a fubjeét on which too much could not 
be faid, on which he might tire his fancy without the 
cenfure of extravagance.” Never were remarks more 
juft, nor an encomium more properly befiowed. 

When we open Paradife Loft we are all at once in- 
troduced into the grandeft fcencs which our imagination 
can conceive. Lifted up from earth to heav en, we are 
furrounded by the angelic hofts in a ftate of rebellion 
againft their Maker! War of every kind is dreadful, 
but the war of devils againft an Omnipotent Being fills 
the mind with a facred “aftonifhment. The leaders of 
fuch a horrible confliét irrefiftibly feize the attention, 
and the faculties of our fouls are abforbed in the fuper- 
natural theme. The ch aracterif tic qualities of thefe in- 
fernal chieftains are by Milton decifively marked; we 
perceive that they are j ba err diftinét from each other, 
yet evidently of the fame Safanic family. Their ope- 
rations alfo are nobly conceived and grandly executed. 
Their debates difcover great minds bent on great mif 
chief. As the fun thorn of its beams, fo Satan, j in par- 
ticular, retains much of his original fplendo 
Being the hero of the poem, and the charafier in 
ch Milton has difpla yed moft ability, we fhall tran- 


feribe a few of his « deteripti ons. 






The perfox of Satan is thus delineated :— 


shee « a eee) one IeperOr- fend 

«¢ Was moving toward the fhore; his pond’rous fhield 
‘s Ethereal temper, maffy, large, and round, 

‘6 Behind him caft; the broad circumference 





és on hits shoulders like the moon, whofe orb, 
6s ic glafs, the Tu iit views 
«s Areas Genk the top 0) 
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s¢ Rivers, or mountains in her {potty globe. 
““ His (pear, to equal which, the talleft pine, 
« Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the matt 
“© Of fome great ammiral, were but a wand 
** He walked with to fupport unealy fteps 

“© Over the burning marle !”” 


Satan’s exclamation alfo, upon his entrance into Hell, 
is equally charaéteriftic :— 


Is this the region, this the foil, the clime? 

Said then the loft archangel—this the feat 

That we muft change for Heav’n, this mournful gloom 
For that celeftial light? Be it fo—fince he 

Who now is fov’reign can difpofe and bid 

What fhall be right ; fartheft from him is beft 
Whom reafon hath equall’d force hath made fupreme 
Above his equals, Farewell, happy fields, 

Where joy forever dwells: Hail, horrors! hail, 
Infernal world! and thou profoundett Hell 

Receive thy new poffeffor; one who brings 

A mind not to be chang’d by place or time. 

The mind js its own place, and in itfelf 

Can make a Heav'n of Hell—a Hell of Heav’n.’’ 


The following expreffions, likewife, are finely indi- 
cative of his defperate determinations :— 


“¢ So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear ; 

“ Farewell remorfe: all good to me is loft ; 

“6 Evil, be thou my good /—by thee, at leaft, 

“¢ Divided empire with Heav’n’s king I hold, 

¢* By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign 

‘* As man ere long, and this ew world fhall know.”’ 


Finallv, his addrefs to his fellow-devils * floundcring”’ 
on the furface of the burning lake after their fall, is pe- 
culiarly fublime, and full of terror. This fcene was moft 
ably reprefented by the pencil of Lawrence, with an 
allufion to that particular moment when Satan ex- 
claimed, in horrible accents :— 

& Awake ! arife!—or be FOREVER fallen !”’ 


Sublimity 


Oe 
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Subhmity is the prominant feature of Paradi/e Lo/i 
Bhe firft and fecond books are almoft continued in- 
ftances of the fublime. The profpeét of Hell, and of 
the fallen hoft—the appearance and behaviour of Satan 
—the confultation of the infernal chiefs, and Satan’s 
flight through Chaos, aftonifh and confound our loftief 
conceptions. 

“¢ Milton’s fublimity, (fays an ingenious critic), is of 
a different kind from that 6f Homer. Homer's is gene- 
rally accompanied with fire and impetuofity, Milton's 
poffeffes more of a calm and amazing grandeur. Homer 
warms and hurries us along, Milton tixes us in a ftate 
of aftonifhment and elevation. Homer’s fublimity ap. 
pears moft in the defcription of a€tions, Milton’s in th at 
of wonderful and ftupenduous objects !”’ 

But let not the Reader imagine, that fublimity be the 
only characteriftic of Paraife Loft. Beauty alfo in al! 
her variegated forms is to be found in this poem, par- 
ticularly towards the clofe, where the affe€tions and paf- 
fions of our firft parents are pourtrayed with inimiable 
tendernefs. ‘Their innocence, their weaknefs ‘in fub- 
mitting to the Tempter, their mutual reproaches after 
tranf{yreffion, and their fincere repentance, are deli- 
neated with a mafterly hand. The affurance which 
Eve gives to Adam of her affeétion, is expreffed - 
terms, the beauty of which will be difcerned and ac- 
knowledged by every feeling heart : 


Sweet is the breath of morn, her rifing fweet 
With charm of earlieft birds ; pleafant the fun 
When firit on this delightful land he fpreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Gliftening with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
After foft fhow’rs; and fweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild; then filent night 

‘ With this her folemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And thefe the gems of heaven her ftarry ftrain : 
But neither breath of morn when the afcends 
With charm of earlieft birds ; nor rifing fun 

Vor. V. U 
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“ On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower 
“ Gliftening with dew; nor fragrance after fhowers; 
“© Nor grateful evening mild; nor filent night 

‘© With this her folemn bird, nor walk by moon 

“ Or glittering ftar-light, without THEE is {weet.” 


The aval quitting of Eden by our firft parents ex- 
cites a pleafing melancholy, and with thefe lines, de- 
{criptive of that fad event the poem concludes :— 


“ Tn either hand the hatft’ning angel caught 

““oOur lingering parents, and to th’ eaftern gate 

“© Led them direét, and down the cliff as faft 

“ To the fubje&ed plain; then difappeared. 

“¢ They looking back, all the eaftern fide beheld 

“ Of Paiadife, fo late their happy feat, 

‘© Wav’d over by that flaming brand, the gate 

“© With dreadful faces throng’d and fiery arms: 

*¢ Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wip’d them foon, 
“¢ The world was all before them where to choote 

“© Their place of reft, and Providence their guide : 

«¢ They hand in hand with wand’ring fteps, and flow, 
«¢ Through Eden took their folitary way.’ 


It is remarkable that this extraordinary poem, with 
all this merit, was not at firft wel] received, or rather 
{o egregioufly negleéted. To various caufes this cir- 
cumftance may be afcribed. The political fentiments 
of its author, the falfe tafte of the times in which he 
lived, andthe little attention paid to merit of any kind, 
were certainly aes of the caules which operated on the 
occafion, Milton, ho RYNE with a genuine greatnefs 
of mind, appears not to have been in the leaft depreffed. 

‘ Fancy (jays Dr. Johnfon), can hardly forbear to con- 
‘edt ire with what temper Milton furveyed the filent 
progrefs of his work, and marked his reputation ftealing 
its way in a kind of maprechapeene = current through fear 
1 ff J cannot but conceive him calm and con- 
 difay spiiatel, not at all dejected, relying 
nerit with fieady confcioufnefs, and waiting 
without 
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without impatience, the viciffitudes of opinion, and the 
impartiality of a future generation.’ 

Many more pages might be taken up in remarks on 
Paradife Loft, but our limits forbid a much greater 
enlargement*. We fhall now clofe this fketch with 
the opinions of two profeffed critics, of a modern date, 
whofe reputation is great in the literary world. 

“‘ Onthe whole (fays Dr. Hugh Blair), Paradife Loft 
is a sy? that abounds with beauties of ev ery kind, 
and that juftly entitles its author to a degree of fame, 
not inferior to any poet ; though it muft be alfo ad- 
mitted to have many inequalities. It is the lot of al- 
moft every high and d daring genius not to be uniform 
and correét. Milton is too ‘frequently theological and 
metaphyfical ; fometimes harth in his language, often 
too technical in his words, and affeétedly oftentatious in 
his learning. Many of his faults muft be attributed to 
the age in which he lived. He difcovers a vigour, a 
graip of genius equal to every thing that is great; if at 
fometimes he falls much below himielf, at other times 
he rifes above every poet of the ancient or modern 
world I” 

‘* The thoughts which are occafionally called forth 
(remarks Dr. Samuel Johnfon) in the progrefs of Pa- 
radife Loft, are fuch as could only be produced by an 
imaginatton in the higheft degree fervid and aétive, to 
which materials were fupplied by inceffi nt ftudy and 
unlimited enquiry. The heat of Milton’s mind might 
be faid to fublimate his learning, to throw off into his 
work the fpirit of fcience unmingled with its groffer 
parts. He had confidered creation in its whole extent, 


* We refer the Reader to the exquifite cr/tiguve of Addifon, 
contained in the Sfe&ater, a work almoii in everybody’s 
hands. This feries of criticifms is to be found alfo prefixed 
tu many of the editions of Paradife Loft, particularly to that of 
Bifhop Newton's which is the betl, on account of the manner 
in’ which it was publifhed, and of the collection of Notes with 
which it is accompanied, 
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and his def criptions are therefore learned. He had ac- 
cuftomed his imagination to unreftrained indulgence, 
and his conceptions, therefore, were eneuiiee, He 
fometimes defcends to the elegant, but his element is 
the great. He can occaiionally inveft himfelf with 
grace, but his natural fort is gigantic loftinefs. He can 
pleafe when pleafure is required, but it is his peculiar 
power to aftonifth. 

The appearances of nature, and the occurrences of 
life did not fatiate his appetite of greatnefs. ‘To paint 
things as they are requircs a minute attention, and em- 
ploys the memory rather than the fancy. Milton’s de- 
light was to fport in the wide regions of poilibility ; 
reality was a fcene too narrow for his mind. He fent 
his faculties out upon difcovery into worlds where only 
imagination can travel, and delighted to form new modés 
of — and furnifh fentiment and aétion to fupe- 
rior beings—to trace the counfels of He//, or accompany 
the choirs of Heaven 1°” 


a 
OSSIPIANA. 
[No. XXIIL.] 


DR. JOHNSON 
OMPOSED the Parliamentary fpeeches which at 
that time were publifhed in the magazines, from 
the beginning of the feflion, which opened in November 
1740, tothe debate on Spirituous Liquors, which hap- 
pened in the Houfe of Lords in IF cbruary 1742-3. The 
eloquence, the force of argument, and ‘the {plendor of 
language, difplayed in the feveral {peeches, are well 
known and univerfaliy admired. That Johnion was the 


+ John Milton was born in Bread-ftreet, London, 1608, 
died 1674, near Bunhill-row, and was buried at Cripple- 
gate-church, where, near to the pulpit, may be feen a {mall 
neat marble tablet dedicated to his memory. 


author 
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author of the debatcs during that period was at that time 
not generally known 3 but the fecret uranfpired feveral 
years afterwards, and was avowed by himfelf on the 
following occafion. Mr. Wedderdurne (now Lord 
Loughborough) Dr. Johnfon, Dr. Francis (the tranf- 
Jator of Horace) Mr. Arthur Murphy, and others, 
dined with the late Mr. Foote. An important debate 
towards the end of Sir Robert Walpole’s adminiftration 
being mentioned, Dr. Francis obferved, “ That Mr. 
Pitt’s {peec ch on that occafion was the beft he had ever 
read.’’ He added, ** That he had employed eight yea 
of his life in the fud y of Demofthenes, and fini! heads a 
tranflation of that celebrated orator, with all the deco- 
rations of fiyle and language within the renee of his ca- 
pacity, but he had atta ined nothing equal to the fpeech 
above-mentioned.’’ Many of the company remembered 
the debate; and fome pafiag es were cited, with the ap- 
probat ion and applaufe of ali prefent. During the ar- 
dor of converfation Johnfon remained filent. As foon as 
the warmth of ig fubfided, Dr.Johnfon opened with 
thefe words :—* That {peech I wrote in a garret 1a 
Exeter-fireet.”” The company was ftruck with afto- 
nifhment. After ftaring at each other in filent amaze, 
Dr. Francis afked, ‘* how that fpeech could be writren 
by him.’’-—* Sir,”’ faid Jobnfon, ‘© F wrote it in Exeter- 
ftreet. 1 never had been in the aesy of the Houfe of 
Commons but once. Cave™ had intereft with the door- 
keepers. He, and the perfons employed under him, 
gained admittance: they brought away the fubjeét of 
difeuffion, the names of the {peakers, the fide they 
took, and the order in which they rofegtogether with 
notes of the arguments advanced in the ccurfe of the 
debate. The whole was afterwards communicated to 
me, and I compofed the fpeeches in the form which 
they now have in the Parliamentary debares.’’ To this 
difcovery Dr. Francis made anfwer :—“ Then, fir, you 
have exceeded Demofihencs himfelf; for to fay that 
* "Phe proprictor- of the Magazine. 
U 3 you 
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you have exceeded Francis’s Demofthenes, would be fay- 
ing nothing.”” The reft of the company followed up 
this with a volume of encomiums. 


MELANCHOLY FATE OF GENIUS. 


Tue fate of men of genius has fometimes been fin- 
gularly unfortunate. P/autws turned a mill; Terence 
was a flave; Batius died in a goal; Paulo Borghe/fe 
had fourteen different trades, yet ftarved with all; 

Tajo was often diftreffed for five fhillings ; Bentivoglio 
was refufed admiffion into an hofpital which he himfelf 
erected ; Butler’s talents were not fifty pounds advan- 
tage to “the poffeffor ; but the name he acquired in- 
duced an alderman to ereét a moment to his memory ; 
Cervantes and Otway died of hunger ; Camas ended 
his days in an hofpital, and Vaugelas left his body to 
the furgcons to pay his debts, as far as it would go.— 
Such melancholy inftances are on record. Such things 
were, we are alfo afraid that fuch things are ! 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, AND THE MEN OF 
COVENTRY. 


Tue men of Coventry addreffed Queen Elizabeth in 
the following lines :— 
We men of Coventry, 
Are very glad to fee 
Your gracious Majefty ; 
Good Lord! how fair you be! 
The Queen, in the true fpirit of this addrefs, re- 
plied :— 
My gracious Majefty, 
Is very glad to fee 
You men of Coventry ; 
Good Lord! what foo/s you be! 


JAMES THE FIRST. 


THE ancient town of Shrewfbury told this monarch, 
that they wifhed his majefty might reign as long as the 
fun, 
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fun, moon, and ftars endured. To this compliment 






















iP James threwdly remarked, * That if their withes were 
fulfilled, his fon muft reign by candle-light. 
CORNISH MAYOR. 
vd THIs mayor was going with an addrefs to court, and 


fe betmg totally unacquainted with the etiquette of the 
: place, had a burgefs along with him to inftruét him in 
: the bufinefs. Full of apprehenfions, Mr. Mayor was 
if conduéted into the royal prefence, his friend attending 
clofe to his ear. Embarraffed at the appearance of roy- 


“1 alty, he feemed fo aukward in his demeanour, that his 
v1 prompter leaning over his fhoulder whifpered to him: 


d ** Hold up your head, fir, and look like a man.” This 
‘ the unfortunate mayor miftook for an introduétory 
fpeech, and in a very audible voice repeated it to the 
king. His friend, alarmed at the miftake, whifpered a 
fecond time, ** Zounds! if vou go on as you have be- 
gun, fir, you'll ruin us all.”’ The tone with which 
this was uttered alarmed the poor magiftrate, and at the 
moment of prefenting the petition, he repeated in a 
ftill louder tone than he had before fpoken :—** If you 
go on as you have begun, fir, you’ll ruin usall!”’ and 
made a precipitate retreat without the honour of knight- 
hood. 


GONDEBAUT, DUKE OF BURGUNDY, 





Made laws, that any perfon that ftole a dog was to lick 
his pofteriors in the prefence of a whole company. 
The ftealer of a hawk alfo was obliged to let that bird 
cat five ounces of flefh from his fomach, unlefs he chofe 
rather to pay fix crowns to the proprietor, and twoas a 
fine to the exchequer. 







CHARLES Ix. 


King of France, compofed a learned treatife on ftag- 
hunting. It was printed at Paris in 1625, and is dedi- 
cated to Louis XIII. 

SER- 
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SERJEANT MAYNARD. 


T HE lawyerswere the firft to congratulate our glorious 
deliverer, King William, 1688. They fent an addrefs to 
him by the hand of the venerable Serjeant Maynard, at 
that time upwards of eighty years old. When the King 
received it, he congratulated the old man on his good 
health, adding, “‘ I think, fir, you have outlived moft 
of your brethren of the law in this pnt et a, 
it not been,” replied the Serjeant, ** for your Majefty’s 
arrival, I fhould have furvived the daw / sifelf £” 


OLD PARR. 


WuHen this ftrange old man was introduced to 
Charles I. and his queen, he prefented a petition, men- 
tioning his great age, and intreating fuch notice as they 
fhould think proper to beftow. * Andp pray, oid ma in,” 
faid the queen, what have you, who have lived fo long, 


done more than other men? ‘* An’ pleafe your ma- 


jetty,” replied Parr, ‘* I did penance for a baitard child 
when I was above an hundred years eld.” 


TICKELL, 


ttn to the fcripture expreffions :-—‘* Nimrod was 
2 mighty hunter before the Lo rd,’ produced in one of 
hi is poems the following lines :— 


Bold Nimrod firft the lion’s trophies wore, 

The panther bound, and lanc’d the briftling boar; 
He tar io to turn the hate, to bay the deer 
And wheel the courfer in his mid caree: 


Ah! had he ¢Aere reftrain’d his tyrant hand !— 


’ 


APPARENT DEATH. 


Dr. Cric#Ton, in his effay on Mental Derange- 
ment, tells, that—A young k: dy, an attendant on a fo- 
reign princefs, after having been contined to her bed 
for a great length of time with a violent nervous difor- 
der, was, at lat, to all appearance deprived of life. 

Her 














Her lips were quite pale, her face refembled the coun- 
tenance of a dead perfon, and her body grew cold. She 
Was removed from the room in which fie died, was laid 
in acoffin, and the day of her funeral was fixed on. 
The day < a and, ‘econ ng to the cuftom of the 
country, funeral fongsa nd hysons were fung before the 
door. Juft as the per ople were about to nail on the lid 
OF the co fin, a kind of perfpiration was obferved on the 
furrace of her body. She recovered. The following is 
the account the gave of her fenfations: the faid— It 
feemed to her as if in a dream, that the was really dead, 
yct fhe was perfeétly confcious of all that happened 
around her. She diftinétly heard her friends {peaking 
and lamenting her death at the fide of the coffin. She 
felt them puli on the dead cloaths and lay her in it. This 
feeling produced a mental anxiety which fhe could noe 
deferive. She tried to cry out, but her mind was with- 
out power, and could not aét on her body. She had the 
contradict eoey feeling as if fhe were in her own body, 
and not in it, at the fame time. It was equally im- 
poilible for her to ftretch out her arm, or to open her 
eyes, as to cry, although fhe continually endeavoured to 
do fo. The internal anguith of her mind wasat its ut- 
matt heigh: when the funeral hymns began to be fung, 

and when the lid of the coffin was about to be nailed on. 
The thought that fhe was to be buried alive was the 
firft which gave aétivity to her mind, and enabled it to 
operate on her corporeal frame.” 


ANTIPATHIES. 


Henry ITI. of France could not remain alone in a 
room in which there wasa cat. The Duke d’Epernon 
faint at the fightofaleveret. Marfhal d’ Albert 
pofed at table whenever they ferved up a young 

wild boar, or a fucking pig. Uladifias, king of Poland, 
was deranged and took to fight whenever apples were 
brought before him. Era/mus could not fmell fith with- 
out being thrown into a fever, Scaliger trembled at 

the 











the fight of water-crefles s. Zycho Brache felt his limbs 
fink under him whenever he met witha hare or a fox. 
The Chancellor Bacon {wooned whenever there was an 
eclipfe of the moon. Boy/e fell into convulfions in hearing 
the found of water fromacock. La Mothe le Va 
could not endure the found of any mufic al in nftr u won 
yet had exquifit e pleafure from the notfe of thund e 
An Englifhman, in che laft century, was near expiring 
whenever they read to him the 53d chapter of Lai 
and a Spaniard nearly at the fame time fell into < 
a he heard the word éama, (wool) thou 

coat was made of that material. 


NORRIS. 


THE poems of this excellent anc 
flourithed towards the clofe of the 
rot forgotten, yet in them are 


ing beautiful lines on the diffol 


Upon the influence of ¢ 
orcaks out in the following pl 
How cold this 

Per ¢ ives, even 
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Even dere thy ftrong magnetic charms F feel, 
And pant and tremble like the amorous ftecl 
Te o lower good, and beauties lefs divine, 
times. tay varying needle does decline; 
yet fo ffrong the fympatiiy, 

Tt turns and points again to thee ? 

This author combated with great acutenefs feveral 
points contained in Locke’s Effay on the Human Un- 
derflanding. 


ae 
ON 
THE PLEASURES OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 


‘ God made the Country— Man made the Town.”* 
COWPER. 


HE pleafures of a country life are thofe enjoyments 
whic ch are peculiar to rural and retired fituations. 
There nature herfelf prefides, arrayed in her richeft ap- 
parel. Every furrounding objeét difcovers the omni- 
potence of HIM who alone. created the univerfe! Even 
the leaft of his works difplays extenfive power, wifdom, 
and goodnefs. By the contemplation of the numberlets 
wonders of creation, we are led to exclaim with our 
firft parents :— 


si E esate how wond’roug then ! 
Uni e! who fitt’ above thefe heavens, 
To us inv fib le, or dimly feen 
In thefe thy lowlieft works, yet thefe declare 


goodnefs beyond thought and power divine.’ 
MILTON. 


a of acountry life have been the theme 

paftoral poetry for more than two thoufand years 

as far back as the da ays of Ptolemy. Theocritws, a poet 
of Sicily, wrote on this s delightful fubject. Virgil alfo 
compoied his eclogues in celebration of rural pleafures. 
bKyen 
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Even tothe aan time it isa ravine of poetry mich 
cultivated and greatly admired. 

og The tranquillity experienced in a country life ‘a an 

_ advantage which all muft allow it poffeffes in a high de- 

gree. Few fituations are capable of affording that con- 
tent and ferenity which we generally fee attendant ona 
retired ftate. There we are encompaffed by the beau- 
ties of nature fcattered around us with an eiegant - 
fufion ; every obje& to which the eye is direéted tends 
to calm the tumultuous paffions, and awaken the more 
tender emotions of the foul. We furvey with admira- 
tion the fcenes prefented to our view. They lift the 
foul above itfelf, and diffufe through our whole frames 
an indefcribable tranquillity : 


owl sive ofele 2 tet, Bho falbor kanes, 

“¢ The rage of nations, and the —_ ot ftates, 

“ Move not the man who from the world efcaped 
*¢ Tn ftill retreats and flow’ry folitudes 

‘¢ To nature’s voice attends——_--.”’ 


As in the country we are more excluded from fociety 
than in populous citics, fo are w fee likely to be per- 
petually interrupted by nhc ts Be a ufions. From 
the various occurrences incident to a public life we are, 

* in a great meafure, exempted. We oa the advantages 
of folitude without fecluding ourt{ felves from the world. 
We experience the fweets of retirement without main- 
taining the detefted fentiments of m tanthropy. “The 
great and the worthy, the pious and the virtuous, (fays a 
learned divine*) have ever been addicted to ferinus 
tirement. Itis “the charaéteriftic of little and frivolous 





















































minds to be wholly occupied with the vulgar objeéis of 
life. Thefe fil! up their defires and fupp ly all the en- 
tertainment their courte apprehenfions can reli But 





a more refined and enlarged mind leaves the world Se- 
hind it, feels a call for higher pleafures, and feeks them 
in retreat. The man of public fpirit has recourfe to it 
* Blair. 
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in order to form plans for general good; the man of 
genius in order to dwell on his favourite themes ; the 
philofopher to purfue his difcoveries; and the faint to 
improve himfelf in grace.’’ There, indeed, we have 
leifure both for ftudy and meditation. But if we negleé& 
to feize the opportunity of improvement with which we 
are then favoured, we may affure ourfelves that we 
fhould difregard it in every other fituation. There are 
few perfons fo entirely engroffed by bufinefs, that fome 
moments are not found which want employment. Let 
thofe moments then be devoted to reading and to the 
improvement of the mind. By the acquifition of know- 
ledge we improve our faculties and become refined in 
our ideas ; our thoughts are lefs confufed, and our paf- 
fions are reduced to a greater degree of fubjeétion. By 
meditation we attain that greateft of all acquifitions, an 
acquaintance with ourfelves. We examine our own 
hearts and difcern the moft fecret blemithes attached to 
our characters. We perceive many imperfeétions, of 
which we had not previoufly the leaft fufpicion. For 
thefe and fuch like exercifes the country muft un- 
doubtedly receive the preference. We there enjoy that 
tranquillity which meliorates the mind, and which ren- 
ders us capable of acquiring every {pecies of knowledge 
which it is neceffary for man to poffefs. 

The mind, continually agitated by the vexations and 
difappointments to which it is expofed in a public fta- 
tion, is feldom in a difpofition adapted to religious duties. 
The fpirits are continually ruffled by contending paf- 
fions which entirely unfit us for ferious employments. 
But in the country thefe caufes are lefs frequent and 
the effeéts lefs vifible; there we often find ourfelves 
excluded from the cares of the world with minds calm 
and compofed. With avidity fhould thofe moments be 
feized for the exercife of thofe religious duties which it 
is incumbent in every chriftian to fulfil. No opportu- 
nity fhould efcape us which may contribute to fecure 
our future happinefs. The tranquillity of a country life 

VoL, V. xX is 
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is its chief recommendation. It ts more fuited than any 
other to render us happy in this world, and to enfure 
our eternal felicity. 

The country affords alfo an unlimited variety of 
amufements, which renovate the faculties, divert the at- 
tention, and qualify the m’nd to renew its exertions 
with redoubled vigour. The ancient and heroic exer- 
cife of hunting is there praétifed with the pleafures at- 
tendant on its purfuir. They muft be dull fouls, in- 
deed, who are not animated by the delights of the chace. 
We hear of the rame of this fport from the earlieft ages, 
for Nimrod was a mighty hunter. The other fports are 
admirably calculated to ftrengthen the conttitution, 
promote health, and invigorate the mind. They are 
conducive to early rifing, and if not purfued to the neg- 
leét of more important duties, are both mnocent and 
delightful reereations. Who has not read T4e Chace 
of Somerville with delight ? 

A more tranquil, but not lefs agreeable amufement 
is that derived from fifhing. When this fport is fol- 
lowed with {pirit, few pleafures can afford equal enter- 
tainment. The purfuit of it allures us to thofe delight- 
ful fcenes where nature with a bountiful hand has dif- 
tributed her choiceft gifts. Angling is to be preferred 
before the other kinds of fithing. It yields more ge- 
nuine {port and greater variety. To enter upon a dif- 
fertation on angling is not my intention ; for to alian’s 
Compiete Angler, the veft publication on this fubjeét, | 
fhall refer the reader who delights in the fport. He 
will there tind himielf amply recompenced for the time 
he may fpend in its perufal. Angling, let it be remem- 
bered, is the only entertamment which leaves the mind 
at liberty to purfue a train of ufeful refleétions :— 


Of recreations there is none 
So free, as fifhing is alone, 
All other pattimes do no lefs, 


Than mind and body both poffefs : 
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My hand alone my work can do, 
So I can &ith and fiudy too. 
ANGLER’S SONG. 


Thofe whofe inclinations do not lead them to thefe 
recreations, may find abundant amufement in walking, 
and riding on horfeback. They have opportunities of 
contemplating the works of nature, and of familiarifing 
their minds to her beauties. The (tudy of botany to thote 
who delight in it may be greatly promoted by thefe 
exerciles. The advantages of converfation are enjoyed 
whilt thus engaged in a fuperior manner. Almoft 
every object may give rife to {ome entertaining or ufe- 
ful obfervation. Thefe excurfious are calculated both 
to form and cement friendfhips. Men when exempt 
from interruptions converfe more freely upon every 
fubjett. They learn to place that mutual confidence 
which muft endear them to each other. Tealth, 
the greateft blefling which can be beftowed on man, is 
enjoyed in the country beyond any other fituation. The 
ncceflary ingredients for its prefervation there alone are 
found. The purity and falubrity of the air, the fra- 
grance of the herbs with which the country is covered, 
2nd the {mall number of inhabitants, are all circum- 
ftances in favour of health. ‘Temperance, than which 
nothing more tends to thé prefervation of the conftitu- 
tion, is much more attached to the country than to the 
metropolis, One enjoyment more, by no means the 
leatt I have mentioned, is that {weet and undilturbed 
repofe which is peculiarly experienced in retirement. 
The caufes to which uninterrupted reft may be attri- 
buted are health, frugality, and a mind divefted of the 
fear of danger, known to thofe alone who live in a ftate 
of retirement. 

{ thal! clofe thefe curfory obfervations with one of 
Pope's earlieft produétions, which, in my own opinion, 
comprehends cvery thing neceffary for the happinefs of 
man on this fide the tomb :— 
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© ODE TO SOLITUDE, 

‘ Happy the man, whofe with and care 
‘«* A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air, 

“¢ In his own ground. 


* Whofe herds with milk, whofe field with bread, 
“© Whofe flocks fupply him with attire, 
Whote trees in fummer yield him fhade, 
“¢ Tn winter, fire. 


Bleft, who can unconcern’dly find 
*¢ Hours, days, and years flide foft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind; 
6° Quiet by day. 
Sound fieep by night; ftudy and eafe, 
“ Together mix’d; {weet recreation ! 
And innocence, which moft does pleafe, 
“* With meditation. 
Thus let me live unfeen, unknown, 
* Thus unlamented let me die; 
Steal from the world, and not a ftone 
‘6 Tell where I lie.”’ 
Heath-Cottage, Mid :lefex, 
O&. 23, 1798. 
EE 
THE QUARREL OF 
MR. DAVID HUME, AND 7. 7. ROUSSEAU, 


BY LORD ORFORD*, 


WENT to Paris in 1765. Mr. Hume was there, 
fecretary to the Englifh ambaffador, the Earl of 


* This quarrel between Hume and Rouffeau, both of them 
the moft celebrated characters of the age, cannot fail te be in- 
terefting to the literary reader, particularly as detailed by Lord 
Orford, who was one of the parties concemed. For this rea- 
fon has it found a place in our Mifcellany. 


Hertford. 
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Hertford. About that time the curate of Motiers in 
Switzerland had excited the mob againft Rouffeau, and 
it was no longer fafe for him to ftay in that country. 
He petitioned the magiftrates of the place to imprifon 
him, affirming that he was troubled witha rupture, and 
in fo bad a ftate of heaith that it was impoffible for him 
totravel, There was no law in Switzerland again 
ruptures, and the magiftrates could not comply with his 
requeft. Mr. Hume was defired by fome friends of 
Rouffeau to procure him a retreat in England, and un- 
dertook it zealoufly. He fpoke to me, and faid, he had 
thoughts to obtaining permiffion for him to live in Rich- 
mond New Park. I faid an old groom, that had been 
fervant of my father, was one of the keepers there, had 
a comfortable little lodge in a retired part of that park, 
and I could anfwer for procuring a lodging there. We 
afterwards recolleéted that Lord Bute was ranger of the 
park, and might not care to have a man who had given 
much offence by his writings to pious perfons, appear 
to be particularly under his protection ; on which we 
cropped that idea. Sir Gilbert Elliot was then at Paris, 
and going to England: to him Mr, Hume applied to 
look out for fome folitary habitation for Rouffeau, as 
the latter had defired. 

The King of Prufiia, hearing that Rouffeau could 
not remain in Swifferland, had offered him a retreat in 
his dominions, which Rouffeau declined. It happened 
that 1 was one evening at Madame Geoffrin’s in a mixed 
company, where the converfation turned on this refufa!, 
and many inftances were quoted of Rouffeau’s affeéted 
fingularitics, and of his projeéts to make himfelf cele- 
brated by courting perfecution. I dropped two or three 
things that diverted the company, of whom Monfieur 
Helvetius was one. When 1 went home, I reduced 
thofe thoughts into a little letter from the King of Prut- 
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fiato Rouffeau*, and dining next day with -M. Hel- 
vetius, 1 fhowed it to him. He was much diverted 
with it, and pointed out one or two faults in the French, 
which I am far from pretending to write correétly.” A 
day or two afterwards I fhowed it to two or three per- 
fons at Madame de Rochfort’s, who were all pleafed 
with 1 it, among whom the Duc de Nivernois propofed 
the alteration of one verb. 1 fhowed the letter to Ma- 
dame du Deffand, and fhe defired to communicate it to 
the Prefident Henault, and he changed the conftruc- 
tion of the laft phrafe, though the thought remained 
exactly the fame. Madame de Jonfac, the prefident’s 
niece, faid, if I had a mind it fhould appear, fhe would 
difperfe it without letting the author be known; I re- 
plied, No, it had never been intended for the public, 
was a private piece of pleafantry, and 1 had no mind it 


* The letter was as follows : 
“© Le Roi de Prusse a Monf. RoussEAvu. 


** Mon chere Jean Jacques, 

“© Vous avez renounce a Geneve votre patrie ; vous yous 
étes fait chaffér de la Suiffe, pays tant vante dans vos écrits ; 
ja France vous a decreté. 

“ Venez donc chez moi: j’admire vos talents; je m7a- 
mufe de vos reveries, qui (foit dit en paflant) vous occupent 
trop, et trop long tems. II faut a Ja fin étre fage et heureux. 
Vous avez fait affez parler ce vous par des fingularités peu 
convenables a un veritable grand homme. Demontrez a vos 
ennemis que vous pouvez avoir quelquefois le fens commun : 
cela les fachera, fans vous faire tort. Mes états vous offrent 
une retraite paifible; je vous veux du bien, et je vous en ferai, 
fi vous le trouvez bon. Mais fi vous vous obftiniez a rejetter 
mon fecours, attendez vous que je ne le dirai 4 perfonne. Si 
vous perfiftez a vous creufer l’efprit pour trouver de nouveaux 
malheurs, choififfez les tels que vous voudrez. Je fuis roi, 
je puis vous en procurer au gré de vos fouhaits: et ce qui fu- 
rement ne vous artivera pas vis a vis de vos ennemis, je cefferai 
de vous perfecuter quand vous cefierez de mettre votre glorie a 


V’étre. Votre bon ami. FREDERIC.”’ 
fhould 
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fhould be talked of. One night at Madame du Def- 
fand’s, the latter defired me to read it to Madame la 
Marechale de Mirepoix, who liked it fo much, that 
fhe infifted upon having a copy; and this, as far as I 
can remember, was the firft occafion of the difperfion. 

I have recounted circumftantially the trifling inci- 
dents of the corretions of the letter, becaufe they were 
afterwards moft unjuftly the occafion of the letter being 
imputed to one who had not the fmalleft fhare in it, and 
who was afperfed from private pique. As foon as the 
letter made a noife, I was fo afraid of affe&ting to write 
French better than I could, that I mentioned every 
where, and particularly to M. Diderot at Baron Hol- 
bach’s, that the letter had been correéted, though I did 
not tell by whom, for fear of involving others ina dif- 
_ but I never, as M. D’ Alembert has falfely af- 

erted, avowed that I had any affiftance in the compo- 
fition, which would have been an untruth. This at- 
tention of not committing others, has fince moft ab- 
furdly been complained of by D’Alembert. Has he fet 
his name to every thing he has written? Do his princi- 
ples lead him to betray every thing that has paffed in 
confidence between him and others? But I fhall un- 
mafk his motives, and deteét his fpleen. He had for- 
merly been a great friend of Madame du Deffand. She 
had brought to Paris a poor young gentlewoman, a 
Mademoifelle de L’Efpinaffe, who lived with her as a 
companion. They had quarrelled (I neither know nor 
care about what ).fome time before I came to Paris, and 
had parted. Mademoifelle de L’Efpinaffe had talents, 
drew company and authors about her, and of the latter, 
D’Alembert was the moft affiduous ; and a total cool- 
nefs enfued between him and Madame du Deffand. 
The latter foon after my arrival had fhown me great 
diftinétions and kindnefs. Mr. Hume propofed to carry 
me to Mademoifelle de Efpinaffe, where I might be 
fure of feeing D’Alembert. I faid, I had not the ho- 
nour of. knowing Mademoifelle de L’Efpinaffe ; that 
Madame 
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Madame du Deffand had been remarkably good to me, 
and as I underftand they did not tove one another, I did 
not care to cifoblige Madame du Deffand, nor to be 
involved in a quarrel with which I had nothing to do; 
and for Menfieur D’ Alembert, I wasmighty indifferent 
about feeing him ; that is was not my cuftom to feck 
authors, who are a conceited troublefome fet of people, 
and that I was not come to Paris to pay homage to their 
vanity. This was by no means levelled particularly at 
D’Alembert, of whom I knew nothing, but fo much 
my way of thinking, that in feven months and a half 
that I was at Paris, I would vifit but two authors, who 
I infinitely preferred to all the reft, which were the 
younger Crebillon and Monfieur Buffon, the latter of 
whom is one of the moft amiable, modeft, humane men 
IT ever knew. This negle&t of D’Alembert and his 
friend, and my attachment to Macame cu Deffand, was 
not to be forgiven ; and 1 am glad he cid not forgive ir, 
as it drew him to expofe his peevifh fpite. 

Mr. Hume remained fome time longer at Paris; and 
though he lodged in the fame hotel! with me, [ declare, 
and Mr. Crawfurd is my witnefs, that I never flowed 
or mentioned the King of Pruffia’s letter to him. 

In the mean time, a paffport had been obtained for 
Rouffeau; and notwithitanding he was incapable of tra- 
velling, he came to Paris in his Arminian habit, which 
he had worn fome time, as he faid, to canceal his rupture. 
He was lodged by the Prince of Conti in the Temple ; 
feveral perfons obtained his permiffion to vifit him, 
though he made ita great favour, and yet he was fo 
good as to indulge the curiofity of the multitude, by of- 
ten walking in the public walks, where the fingularity 
of his drefs prevented his efcaping their eyes, He fiaid 
a fortnight, till the parliament who had paffed a decree 
againft him began to complain of his refidence in their 
jurifdi€tion. On their murmurs, the minifters alledged 
that the paffport had been granted merely to facilitate his 
journey to England, and was not underftood to extend 

beyond 
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beyond two or three days. The Duchefs of Choifeul 
told me, that the Duke her hufband was very angry 
that his indulgence had been abufed, and at Rouffeau’s 
public exhibition of himfelf. 1 faid, I hoped the Duke 
would excufe Rouffeau’s delay, as I knew he had ftaid 
in complaifance to Mr. Hume, who had not been ready 
to depart. She replied, ‘‘ Then he paid more deference 
to friendfhip than to obedience.” Mr. Hume and 
Rouffeau fet out for England. They had not been 
there many days before accounts were written from 
thence to Paris of Rouffeau’s vanity and extravagant 
folly ; as of his complaining to Mr. Hume one afternoon 
that few perfons had been to fee him that day ; and of 
his refufing to fettle in a gentleman's family becaufe the 
latter would not admit Rouffeau’s houfekeeper to dine 
with his wife. I pitied Mr. Hume, and thought, as I 
had done before, that he would be heartily fick of his 
charge; but Mr. Hume was beyond meafure attached 
to him, and thought he could not do too much to pleafe 
him and compenfate for his paft misfortunes. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


a 


ON THE DESIRE OF PRAISE. 


HERE is the man whofe heart does not glow at 

the language of commendation ? It isa ftimulus 

of whofe power it may fafely be afferted none are un- 
confcious. The love of praife in the morning of our 
days is peculiarly ftrong. Before we are grown cal- 
lous by our commerce with the world, * e’er we are 
worn and hackneyed in the ways of men, and our nice 
fenfe of honour blunted, how tremblingly alive are all 
our mental feelings to the keen fting of rebuke, and 
at the fame time how ready are all our generous fenfi- 
bilities to vibrate to the voice of praife? It is the foul 
of enterprize, the nerve of exertion, the {pur to a thou- 
fand great and arduous actions. Enlifted in the — 
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of folly ce, it has produced confequences of the . 
utmof xce, and fhall it ceafe to be energetic , 


oaly when enga aged in the better fervice of virtue ? 

To point out a few of the good effeéts which this 
principle may have in promoting the grand caufe of k 
virtue, and to caution againft its excels, thal be the 
fubjeéts of this thort eflay. The love of praife will 
prove an effed 











tual bar to floth end inaétivity. Idle- 
nefs is not only inconfiftent wis4, but totally deftruGive 
of charaéter. Eminence in fame is not to 
ut by eminence of exertion. The wreath 
J mever encircie that brow which has not 
s purfuit. Fhe palm of victory will never 
nd avhich hes not toiled to pofiefs it. And 
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cigue likely to te endured by 
ime lus te urge him on? Is he 
rance and felf-conceit, thinks he 
cely to appear trismptant at the 
charather, 1 would afk, in the 
re&t for Cuccefs 3 he, who with 
of Boicifm, its apathy, is 
: he or the man 
bility } ) beats as high 


heait: urges us, with an 
49 it in the beft manner. 
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hero in his purfuit after glory, and {welled the bofom 
of the patriot with double ardour in the caufe of free- 
dom, and his country. This principle has clothed the 
harangues of the orator with the graces of eloquence. 
This has warmed with an animation, fometimes almoft 
more than human, the genius of the poet. Thus fti- 
mulated, the hiftorian has performed his tedious tafk, 
has marked the lapfe of time, and traced the revolutions 
of empires; and is it too much to fay, that by this prin- 
ciple the philofopher has, not unfrequently, been fup- 
ported in his toilfome examination of the phenomena of 
nature. Of the truth of this affertion the long catalogue 
of iliuftrious names which the hiftory of patt ages has 
handed down to us, is an ample proof. 

It follows, that if this principle has had a confiderable 
fhare in originally forming thofe charaéters which have 
illuminated and adorned the world ; if it has excited to 
enterprize, and ftimulated to the attainment of excel- 
lence, it certainly cannot be a matter of little confe- 
quence, whether it receive a curomg or aright direction, 
The attainment of praife is an objeét of general defire. 
If true praife is not fought for in the path of virtue, its 
counterfeit will be followed in the ways cf vice. Mo- 
tives for its purfuit can never be wanting, while an in- 
dividual exifis tosepay exertions with applaufe, 

Our great care then fhould be, to give this principle 
an early bias in favour of virtue. If in the fpriag of 
lifey when the mind is flexible and pliant, the feeds of 
virtue be then plenteoufly and deeply fown, they will 
not in fucceeding years be eafily eradicated. To attempt 
the deftruétioa of tiis principle, is to deprive virtue of 
one of her bett guards; it is to break down the walls of 
the mind, and expofe it, open, and defencelefs, to the 
inroads of a thoufand dithonourable patflions. The man 
on whofe cheek faamne never imprinted a bluth, or 
whofe heart never beat at the found of praife, is not 
at all likely to diftinguifh himfelf by the noble tendency 
of his purfuits, or the ardour and perfeverance of his 

exertions, 
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exertions. In vain are exhortation, advice, or rebuke 
addreffed to that bofom which is neither afraid of dif- 
grace, nor animated with the defire of applaufe. From 
hence it is evident, that the cultivation of this principle 

in the human heart fhould be affiduoufly regarded. 
The limits beyond which the defire of praife becomes 
inftead of a virtuous a dangerous paffton, fhould be 
pointed out with clearnefs and precifion. The praife 
of our fellow creatures may be juftly fought fo far as is 
confiftent with an adherence to more fubftantial princi- 
ples. Whenever the applaufe of men, and the appro- 
bation of heaven come in competition, we cannot hefi- 
tate a moment as to which fhould give way. In fuch a 
cafe the reproach of the whole world, could it_ poffibly 
be pointed againft us, would be the trueft praife. It 
were eafy to produce a number of arguments to prove 
the juftice of this affertion. The praife of men, as it is 
by no means the conftant reward of great abilities, and 
worthy aétions, is not an objeét of fuch fterling value as 
to authorize its becoming the leading principle of our 
. conduét. Too frequently, the moft undeferving of the 
human race, by dexteroufly thaping themfelves to the 
fafhion of the ‘‘ varying hour,’’ have become the idols of 
popular favour, while charaéters of real integrity and 
worth, if they have not incurred by their virtue perfe- 
cution and reproach, have at leait fuffered the pain of 
having their actions afcribed to unworthy motives, and 
have feen themfelves forgotten and negle&ted by thofe 
very men, who owed their exaltation to their friend- 
fhip, and who were reaping the fruits of their labours. 
A love of indifcriminate praife is apt to hurry thofe who 
are actuated by it, not only to the very extent, but be- 
yond the limits which virtue prefcribes to her followers. 
It is a paffion of fo powerful a nature, that unlefs it be 
carefully watched it will abforb every other. Accuf- 
tomed to feek for happinefs in the reception of praife, 
that fupreme regard we ought ever to pay to the y Asie 
ation 
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bation of heaven, will be in danger of falling a facrifice 
tothe exceffive thirft for human applaufe. 

Tt is alfo to be obferved, that if the purfuit of this 
obje& be too eager, it will, in moft cafes, Sie It- 
felf. Let the world know that your happinefs depends 
upon its opinion, and you will foon be the moft abjeét 
ot all vaffals ! In fine, every thing confidered, we may 
affure ourfelves that nothing but an uniform and fteady 
perfeverance in the path of reétitude and truth, can en- 
fure us lafting and valuable praife. Thus regulated, 
let us cultivate in our minds this manly and honourable 
principle, and fo far as we can fecure with it the honett 
plaudit of a well-informed confcience, invariably follow 
its dictates. To affift us in our purfuit of true glory, 
let us avail ourfel{¥s of thofe motives with which it will 
furnifh our minds. But when it would betray us into 
any thing inconfiftent with the approbation of God, 
then let us remember, that a firm adherence to more 
facred principles is the line of conduét which virtue her- 
felf has preferibed. 


Sidbury Vale, E. B. 
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ON COURTESY. 


« Oh! Courtefy, how wonderful is thy power. Thy gentle 
“ influence, ftealing foftly to the heart, f{moothes every 
afperity, fubdues each unkindly emotion, and by a gra- 
dual metamorphofis exchanges the gloom of fullenne/s 
into the {mile of complacency.” 
WARNER'S Walk into Wales *,: 


~a na a 
na A 


HE pleafure arifing from courtefy almoft exceeds 
defcription. From our equals we may expect 
that portion of attention which we beftow on them. 
But when we are treated courteoufly by ftrangers, and 


* See the Review of this pleafing perforfnance in the /a? 
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by fuperiors, our breafts feel emotions of the fweeteft 
kind. The pang of poverty is for awhile fufpended 
_ by its witching power, and life rendered of greater value 
the more it is praétifed. 

Every young man’s conduét on his firft entrance into 
life fhould be adorned with it; it is the means by which 
he may afcend to the fummit of fame, and gain entrance 
into the temple of riches. 

To every attainment it adds a charm, and thougha 
man may be endowed with virtue, with fenfe, with in. 
tegrity, with generofity, with quick perceptive powers, 
and with acute wit, yet if he is deftitute of courtefy his 
_ charaéter is unfinifhed, and the abfence of this defirable 
quality throws a fhade upon ail iggyeher amiable graces. 
Amongf the majority of mankind there is a fpirit of 
folly, inftead of dignity, which influences their conduét 
to each other; they imagine that by referve and haugh- 
tinefs they fhall be more refpeéted, and that complai- 
fance would inevitably produce inattention and imper- 
tinence. Alas! how weak and ridiculous are thofe 
perfons. The very conduét they praétife to gain refpeé 
excites the bitternefs of reproach, and gives rife to the 
violence of hoftility. 

To the general praétice of courtefy muft be afcribed 
the great fuccefs which many meet with in trade. The 
foldier by its influence is raifed to eminence in his pro- 
feflion, and the prelate elevated to independence.— 
Worth and learning alfo are by thefe means fometimes 
led from their lowly habitations to grace that public 
fituation in which, too frequently, vice and folly, through 
the corrupt fuffrages of mankind, are placed. 

Deftitute of courtefy, the moft {plendid circles would 
be fcarcely better than a tumultuous meeting of the 
Joweft orders of fociety. ° The pleafures of nerghbour- 
hood are greatly heightened by its influence. IJnftead 
of that chilling referve, and ill-natured demeanor, which 
are too often praétifed, how charming is it to behold 
fair courtefy prompting the morning’s falutation, i 
the 
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teft | the evening’sadien! At ftated times, when gathered 
ded } together by invitation, Oh! how felicitous a fight to 
alue fee them fitting around the focial board, enjoying con- 
| verfe, and imparting joy. Around the room, perhaps, 
into their little ones are playing, or in the garden amufing 
lich themfelves with their childifh {ports. Hence, often- 
nce times, are fown in the tender breaft the firft feeds of 
friendfhip, kindnefs, and knowledge ; for frequently the 
ha elder children of cultivated parents take a pleafure in 
n- correcting the inaccuracies of expreflion, or of fenti- 
er sy ment, that fall from younger lips. 
his A thoufand inexpreffible enjoyments flow from this 
ble divine fource. Where courtefy is negleéted, the wild 
“eS. deferts of Africa would be a more defirable abode, and 
of its inhabitants the more agreeable neighbours and affo- 
uét ciates. The benefits arifing from it are incalculable ; 
she it relaxes the ftern looks of an eftranged friend into a 
al- {mile ; in trade, it frequently regains loft conneétions ; 
oy contemporaries in learning, it makes good-humoured 
ofe and candid; rival beauties are rendered not unpleafant 
ét ) in company, and fometimes it vanquifhes the a{perities 
the of enmity. From the high polifh which females in high 
ftations in general receive, and which is now imitated 
ed by almoft every perfon of refpeétability and fortune, it 
he is indifpenfably neceffary for young men to acquire an 
‘O- habitual courtefy, that they may render themfelves 
wn fuitable and agreeable companions to their female 
1€s friends. 
lic There is, in courtefy, a fecret charm that delights the 
gh eye, and more powerfully pleafes the heart, than any 
other attainment. Though many learned men of cloif- 
Id tered life may think it beneath their dignity to feek the 
he attainment of it; yet when they obferve the general 
r- fatisfaction it diffufes, they muft be compelled to acs, 
ad knowledge its powerful effeéts, and with that it was 
ch united along with their other endowments. 
Id To thofe whom adverfity has driven into fervitude 
“ and dependence, courtefy is like the bali of confolation 
1G Y2 to 
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to their wounded fpirits; it hghtens the burthen of 
their calamities, and excites a cheerful acquiefcence in 
the difpenfations of providence. The indignities which 
they once thought they fhould feel, courtefy convinces 
them exifted only in their timorous imaginations. They 
are now perfuaced that many are to be found who treat 
their inferiors as fellow creatures, and who juftly think 
they differ not fo much in fentiments, as in the mode of 
delivering them. Entertaining thefe juft ideas, and 
giving full {cope to the praétice of them, each individual 
of a family feels that ferenity of mind which few enjoy 
in elevated fituations. 

Surveyed on a more general fcale, it will be found 
that courtefy has a tendency to foothe the turbulent 
paffions of men, and render lefs violent the confliét of 
contending factions; it may huth the clamours of 
difcontent, filence the hiffings of envy, and reftrain the 
outrages of the bold and the impetuous ; hence will fol- 
low, inftead of tumult and diffatisfaétion, tranquillity 
and obedience ; labour will be uninterrupted by difcord, 
peace eftablifhed, and property fecured on firm foun- 
dations. 

Oh Courtefy! infpire MAN with an ample portion 
of thy fpirit—then will HE be inclined to the practice 
of kind aétions and engaging manners, imparting plea- 
fure to fociety, and felicity to friendfhip. 

Fort-fireet, Sept. 5, 1798. J.S. 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC UPON ANIMALS, 
AND MORE PARTICULARLY ON 
The Effedt of the Concert tried upon the ELEPHANTS in the 
Botanic GARDEN, at Parts. 

HE Orcheftra was placed fo as to be out of the 
fight of the Elephants, ina gallery that runs above 

their booths, and that ftood around a trap-door, which 
was opened but at the moment the concert was to begin. 
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In order to leave a larger and freer {pace to Hunz and 
Marguerite (the two elephants) they were left to the 
full enjoyment of the two booths which they generally 
inhabit, fo that they might come and go from each other 
as they pleafed. Every thing being ready, and the ine 
ftruments being attuned, a profound filence took piace 
around them ; the trap-door was filently raifed, while, 
in order to produce the effeéts of furprife, Cornack, 
their keeper, kept them occupied by treating them with 
fome dainty food. 

The Concert was then opened with fome light varied 
airs for two violins, and a bafs inf mayor, in the mo- 
derate charaéter. 

The firft tones were fcarcely expreffled, when Hunz 
and Marguerite became all attention, and ceafed to feed. 
They next ran towards the place from whence the 
mufic proceeded. The trap-door, which they faw 
opened over their heads; the inftruments, of novel form, 
the extremities of which they only perceived; the per- 
formers, whom they muft have imagined to be fuf- 
pended in the air; the invifible harmosy. which they 
endeavoured to touch, and feel as it were, with their 
probofcis ; the filence of the {peétators ; the motionlefs 
pofition of their feeder—every thing was at firft an ob- _ 
jeét of curiofity, of aftonifhment, and of uneafinefs to 
them. They turned round the trap-door, directing 
their probofcis towards the opening, and raifing them- 
felves from time to time upon their hind legs ; they next 
went to their keeper, folicited his attention and kind- 
nefs, and then returned ftill under more uneafinefS ; 
they then examined the {peétators with an enquiring 
eye, and feemed apprehentive that fome fnare was laid 
toentrap them. But thefe firft emotions of uneafinefs 
iuon fublided, when they perceived that every thing 
around remained quiet and undifturbed. Then yield- 
ing, without any alarm or fear, to the fenfation pro- 
duced by the mufic, they feemed no longer to.receive 
any impulfion but what came from the mufical pewers. 
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The change of fituation was particularly remarkable 
at the end of the trio in ff minor, from Iphigenia in 
Taurido, of Gluck, a mufic of a {trong and favage cha- 
raéter, which communicated to them ail the agitation of 
its rhythm. From obferving their gait, at one time pre- 
cipitate, at another flow; from their movements, fome- 
times rapidly irregular, at others moderated and mea- 
fured, one would have imagined that they followed the 
undulations of the mufic and time. ‘They were often 
oblerved to bite the bars of therr booths, or ftrike againft 
them with their trunks, or prefs againft them with the 
whole weight of their bodies, as 1f room was wanting 
for their gefticulations, and as if they were defirous to 
enlarge it. They from time to time emitted acute 
cries, or a kind of whirling noife; and upon afking their 
keeper Cornac, whether it was pleafure or anger they 
expreffed— They are not angry, faid he. 

This paffion they laboured under fubfided, or rather 
changed its objeét, with the following air—QO, ma ten- 
dre Musete ! executed in ut minor, on a folo bats, with- 
eutaccompaniment. The fimple and tender melody of 
that fong, rendered ftill more plaintive by the meian- 
choly tones of the baffoon, feemed to affe& them with 
a kind of enchantment; they moved on a few fteps, 
then ftopped fhort to liften, and came under the orchet- 
tra, gently agitating their trunks, and breathing im, as 
jt were, the amorous emanations of the inftruments. 

It is worthy of remark, that during the whole time 
that air was performing, they did not emit the leaft cry, 
nor betray any emotion unconnected with the in{pira- 
tion of the mufic.—Their motions were flow, mea- 
fured, and participated in fome fenfe of the foftneds of 
the mufic. 

But the magic and charm of the muific did not ope- 
rate alike on both.—While Hunz continued wrapped 
up in his ufual prudence and circum{pection, Marguerite, 
Stung with patiion and meiting into fondnefs, folicited 
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her confort with a variety of allurements, and fre- 
quently twitched his ear to awaken his attention. 

To this dumb and tranquil fcene fuddenly fucceeded 
a ftate of rage and tumult, excited by the gay and 
fprightly tones of the air Ca-7ra, executed in re by the 
whole orcheftra, the effeét of which was wonderfully in- 
creafed by the piercing found of the fife. 

From their tranfports, from their expreffions of joy, 
fometimes grave, at other times acute, from their whift- 
lings and their agitated fteps, one would have imagined 
that this tune, which runs in a double time, ftimulated 
and fpurred them on, and compelled them to move in 
accord with its meafures.—The female increafed her 
folicitations, her endearments were lefs equivocal, her 
incentives more enticing and provoking; fhe often retired 
at a diftance from the male, and then returned in a re- 
trogade motion, giving him fome kind kicks with her 
hind feet, informing him fhe was clofe by; but all poor 
Maguerite’s pains were unavailing ; happily for her, the 
invifible power which threw her feelings into agitation 
was alfo of a nature to quiet and appeafe them. 

The inftruments were filent, but fhe continued un- 
der the impulfe they had infpired, when, like the re» 
frefhing fhowers, which temper the heat of fummer, the 
gentle harmony of two human voices defcended from 
the orcheftra, as if from the fkies, tocalm their rage. In 
the midft of her warmeft tran{ports, fhe fuddenly was 
moderated, by degrees her defires were fufpended, and 
at laft remained motionlefs with her trunk fixed upon 
the ground. The calm which the now difplayed was 
infpired by an adagio of the opera of Dardanus, fung by 
two voices, with all its accompaniments, 

Thefe effeéts, marveilous as they appear, are nothing 
furprifing, if we confider that the paflions of animals, 
like the paffions of men, derive from, nature.a rhythmic 
charaéter, abfolute and independent of all education and 
habit. In marking the movements which fuit thefe 
patlions, and joining to them the accents proper to them, 
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mufic roufes and excites them. It changes or calms 
them at pleafure, by combining meafure, order, and 
fucceffion with thefe movements. To this we may add, 
that the paflions of animals, recognizing no law but na- 
ture, are always fimple, and confequently more eafy to 
be moved, direéted, and regulated, than thofe of men, 
which moft commonly are compounded, and are more 
or lefs conneéted with each other. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 

—— 


AN APOLOGY FOR SWEARING. 


1, VER fince the introduétion of the praétice of pro-~ 
Cy fane fwearing into this country, there has always 
been a number of perfons who, either from religious 
fcrupulofity, or critical faftidioufnefs, have objeéted to 
its propriety ; but it will, 1 imagine, be found that 
uch perfons have not taken a liberal and extended view 
of the fubje&, and that their obje€tions confift rather of 
unmeaning, and common place declamations, than of ar- 
guments founded on found reafon. 

I am fenfible that there are fome philofophers of the 
old fchool, who do not draw their opinions from pre- 
tended revelation and fabulous records, and yet ftill af- 
firm, that there is between moral good and evil a real 
and effential difference, and that they are feparated by 
eternal and immutable barriers; but the height to 
which metaphyfical difquifitions are carried in this {pe- 
culative age, have enabled us to deteét the fallacy of 
fuch a notion, however plaufible it may appear ; for as 
difference of colours does not arife from any inherent 
quality in material fubftances, but is produced, merely, 
by the various manners in which the rays of light ftrike 
the fight ; fo there is nothing that can conftitute any 
aétion effentially good or evil, but our ideas of fuch aétions 
as derive their fource from the manner in which they 
affeét our mental perceptions: to thofe, therefore, who 
difapprove of {wearing as a {pecies of turpitude, shes . 
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fwer is eafy ; what may appear tothem as criminal, may, 
to minds differently conftituted, feem not only innocent, 
but laudable. But there are others who objeét to the 
ule of oaths merely as a verbal impropriety; what, fay 
they, can be more abfurd, than to fill up our difcourfe with 
almoft innumerable expletives, which can nowife affift 
us In conveying our thoughts, and for which the beft 
excufe that can be made is, that they mean nothing! Ir 
muft be acknowledged, that thofe perfons who have 
time and inclination to be continually plodding over 
books, or thofe grovelling beings whofe attention 1s con- 
ftantly engaged in mercantile purfuits, can contrive to 
fill up the few hours they devote to focial enjoyment, in 
converfation, without being reduced tothe neceffities to 
which the fafhionable world ace liable. People of the 
fon, not having any thing of confequence to attend to, 
find thofe ideas which fhould fupport the fpirit of con- 
verfation foon exhaufted ; and it is to be feared, that if 
various artificial methods were not contrived to lengthen 
out their fentences, many fafhionable parties would foon 
fail into utter filence. ‘The ufe of oaths, therefore, is 
an ingenious method of correéting the inconveniences 
which arife from the want of fomething to talk about. 
To which may be added, that it is an elegant addition 
to the converfation ftile. The ancient Spartans, who 
were totally deftitute of a refined tafte, were content to 
exprefs as mary thoughts in as few words as pofflible, 
without confidering whether their expreffions were 
harmonioufly difpoted, or whether their periods were 
rounded in an elegant manner; but we juftly defpife 
fuch a barbarous tafte, and, for the fake of thofe orna- 
ments which they difregarded, adopt a rule quite con- 
trary to theirs, and exprefs a few thoughts in as many 
words as poffible. But this is a fafhton which might be 
produétive of great inconveniences to our rakes and 
petit maitres; who, as they feldom read any thing but 
the news-paper, and now and then a trial for crim. con. 
cannot be fuppofed to have burthened their memories 
with 
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with any more words than are neceffary to anfwer the 
purpofe of betting at a horfe-race, toafting a demi-rep 
at a tavern, criticifing on a new fafhion in Bond-ftreet, 
or encoring Madam Benti at the Opera-houfe: how 
ufeful then may a few oaths be made by thefe gentle- 
men, if they are properly introduced, and judicioufly 
difpofed, in enabling them to turn a period in an ele- 
gant manner, and render a fentence fonorous and mufi- 
cal, which would otherwife found trite and abrupt. 
And if it fhould be objeéted, that it is inconfiftent 
with the rules of chafte compofition, either in fpeak- 
ing or writing, to introduce a number of ornamental 
expletives, that cannot affift in elucidating our ideas, 
fuch an objeétion muft arife from a tafte not improved 
by modern refinements, and is totally contrary to the 
rules by which the public at prefent form their opinions 
on the works of genius; what, for inftance, would be- 
come of fome of our moft fafhionable novels, if we were 
faftidioufly to condemn all verbal ornaments which do 
not convey any idea? deprived of thefe elegant fuper- 
fluities, fome of thofe produétions, in the higheft efti- 
mation, would be reduced from three or four volumes 
oétavo, to a fingie duodecimo ; and their ftory told in 
plain language, would fcarce prove more interefting or 
lotricate than the journey of acity alderman. Another 
advantage of profane {wearing is, that it enables the 
perfons who praétice it, to adorn their.moft common 
difcourfe with a variety of elegant epithets, and meta- 
phorical expreffions. I need not attempt to prove how 
very ornamental thofe poetical embellifhments are ; but 
it requires a mind well ftored with images, and an in- 
ventive fancy, to form them with facility ; now thefe 
are qualifications which few of our fafhionable gentle- 
man can be expected to poffefs; but the ufe of thofe 
expreffions, commonly included under the term of pro- 
fane {wearing, enable them to infufe a native richnefs 
into their ordinary language, without racking their 
imaginations for far-fetched and obfcure comparifons. 
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Suppofing a gentleman has a+ mind to defcribe 
the beauties of an agreeable female, if his fancy is 
poetical, he may compare her to a goddefs, or an angel, 
at leaft; but the conceptions of many lively beaux- 
efprits cannot foar fo high, efpecially, as things celeftial 
or divine never enter their thoughts; yet they are never 
at a lofs to do juftice to a lady’s charms, by remarking 
that fhe is devi/ifh pretty! Indeed there is a certain 
imaginary perfon to whom they are infinitely obliged, 
he being a fuccedaneum by which they are enabled to 
fupply every defe&t, and fill up every chafm in their 
difcourfe ; as his name affords an epithet which, with 
equal elegance and propriety, can be applied in every 
cafe, and to every object. 

I might urge much more as a defence, or an apology, 
for a practice againft which divines declaim, and mo~ 
ralifts argue; but as I have already fufficiently expofed 
the futility of their captious.objeétions, and have proved 
that it is a praétice which cannot be laid afide without 
putting many an agreeable young gentleman in the 
army and navy, and in fome other departments of life, 
to the greateft inconvenience, | fhall conclude by fub- 
{cribing myfelf, BOB BLUSTER. 


a 
DEATH AND CHARACTER OF 
THE BRITISH HERO, 
WILLIAM III. PRINCE OF ORANGE. 


Proper to be read at this period of the year, when we com- 
memorate his arrival at Torbay, Nov. 4th, 1688, for the 
deliverance of an oppreffed nation. 

[From Belfham’s Hifory of Great Britain, juft publifted } 
N Saturday, Feb. 21, 1702, WILLIAM rode as 
ufual from Kenfington to Hampton-court, and 
paiiing through the Park, his horfe fuddenly plunging, 
fell on very level ground, and the King’s collar-bone:was 
fractured 
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fraétured with the violence of the fhock. He was im- 
mediately carried to Hampton-court, where the frac- 
ture was reduced by Rongjat, his firtt furgeon, and he 
thought himfelf in the evening well enough to be re- 
moved to Kenfington. No dangerous fymptoms appeared 
for fome days, and his aétive and ardent mind was ftill 
employed on the great objeéts he had in view. On 
Wednefday, March 3, the King was feized with a fhi- 
vering fit, which, as ufual, was followed by a fever, and 
thefe fits returnmg with increafing violence every day, 
on the fixth his cafe was efteemed very dangerous. On 
the fame day the Earl of Albemarle arrived from Hol- 
land, and being immediately admitted to the King’s 
prefence, gave fuch an account of the affairs on the 
Continent as muft have afforded him the higheft fatis. 
faétion, had he been capable of attending to any tem- 
poral concerns. But he received the intelligence with- 
out any vifible emotion, and foon afterwards faid in 
French :—“ I draw towards my end.” 

He was attended during the Jatter period of his illnefs 
by the Archbifhop of Canterbury, and the Bithop of 
Sarum (Burnet). His reafon and ail his fenfes were 
entire tothe jaft minute. Early on Sunday morning 
he defired the facrament, after which feveral of the 
Lords of the Council, and other nobles attending, were 
called in, to whom the King laboured to fpeak with 
cheerfulnefs. When Lord Auverquerque appeared, he 
raifed his voice, and thanked him for his long and faith- 
fulfervices. He took an affeétionate leave of the Duke 
of Ormond and others, and delivered to the Earl of 
Albemarle the keys of his eferutoire. Breathing with 
great difficulty, he afked his firft phyfician, Dr. Bidloo, 
* How long this could laft?’’ to which he anfwered, 
*¢ Perhaps an hour 1”? But the King offering his pulle, 
faid, “* 1 do not die yet!’ Atter a little interval he 
enquired for the Earl of Portland, but before he came 
his voice totally failed, though his lips were feen to 
move, and taking him by the hand, he carried it to his 
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heart with much tendernefs. Throughout his illnefs 
no fymptoms of weaknefs appeared which might fully 
the tenor of his former life. His firm and fteady mind 
railed him far above the ignoble terrors of thofe ** who 
vainly fear inevitable things.” The confliét between 
life and death continued till morning, when the com. 
mendatory prayer was faid for him, and asit ended, the 
King, who had been fupported all night in his bed, ex- 


‘pired in the arms of one of his pages, March S, 1702, 


after a reign of thirteen years and one month, and in 
the fifty-fecond year of his age. On his left arm was 
found a ribbagd, to which was faftened a ring, enclof- 
ing alock of¢he late Queen Mary’s hair; 2 proof of the 
tender regard he entertained for her memory. 

Thus lived and died William IIT. King of Great 
Britain, and Stadtholder of Holland, a monarch on 
whofe great aétigns and illuftrious charaéter hiftory de- 
lights to dwell. In his perfon he was not above the 
middle fize, pale, thin, and valetudinary. He had a 
Roman nofe, bright and eager eyes, a large front, and 
a countenance compofed to gravity and authority. Ail 
his fenfes were critical and exquifite. His words came 
from him with care and deliberation, and his manners, 
excepting to his intimate friends, were cold and re- 
ferved. He fpoke Dutch, French, Englith, and Ger- 
man equally well, and he underftood Latig, Spanith, 
and Italian. His memory was exaét and tenacious, and 
he was a profound obferver of men and things. He 
perfeétly underftcod and poffeffed a moft extenfive in- 
fluence over the political concerns and interefis of 
Europe. Though tar above vanity or flattery, he was 
pertinacious in his opinions, and from aclear perception 
or perfuation of their re€titude, was too impatient of 
cenfure or controul. He attained not to the praife of 
habitual generofity from his frequent and apparently 
capricious deviations into the extremes of profufion and 
parfimony. His love of fecrefy was perhaps too nearly 
allied to diffimulation and fufpicion, and his fidelity in 
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friendthip to miata and nano Though refent- 
ful and irritable by nature, he harboured no malice, and 
difdained the meannefs of revenge. He believed firmly 
in the truth of religion, and entertained an high fenfe of 
its importance. But his tolerant fpirit, and his indif- 
ference to the forms of church government, made him 
very obnoxious to the great body of the clergy. He 
appeared born for the purpofe of oppofing tyranny, per- 
fecution, and oppreflion, and for the {pace of thirty 
years it is not too much to affirm, that he fuftained the 
greateft and moft truly glorious charaéter of any prince 
whofe name is recorded in hiftory. In Ass days, and by 
Ais means, the firft firm and folid foundations were laid 
of all that is moft valuable in civil fociety. Every vin- 
dication of the natural and unalienable rights of man- 
kind was, till he afcended the throne of Great Britam, 
penal and criminal. ‘Lo him we owe the affertion and 
tinal eftablifhment cf our conftitutional privileges. To 
him the intelle€tual world is indebted for the full free- 
dom of difcuffion, andthe unreftrained avowal of their 
fentiments upon fubjcéts of the higheft magnitude and 
importance. To fum up all, his chara€ter was diftin- 
guifhed by virtucs rarely found among princes—mo- 
deration, integrity, fimr nlicity, beneficence, magnani- 
mity. Time, which has catt a veil over his imperfec- 
tions, has added luftre to his many great and admirable 
Gualities. His political views were, in the higheft de- 
gree, laudable and upright. He had true ideas of the 
nature and ends of government, and the beneficial ef- 
feéts of his noble and heroic exertions will probably de- 
{cend to the lateft generations, rendering his name juftly 
dear to the friends of civil and religious liberty, and hus 
memory ever GLORIOUS and IMMORTAL. 
ae EE 
GREAT STOR M IN NOVEMBER, 1703. 

L ST ORM, on the night of the 26th of Novembe 

\ rofe to an hei ght never before remembered ™ 
England. The City of London was fhaken as by an 
earth- 
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earthquake ; the noife and violence of the hurricane, 
accompanied by torrents of rain, were dreadfully ter- 
rific, and the darknefs was changed into artificial day 
by the inceffant glare of lightning. The roofs of very 
many churches, and other public buildings, were unco- 
vered, the wind rojling up the theets of lead, as ferolls of 
parchment! A great number of houfes were blown 
down. Dr. Kidder, bifhop of Bath and Wells, with 
others of the family, were killed by the fall of the epif- 
copal palace, and the damage fuftained in all parts of 
the kingdom was incalculable. Rear Admiral Beau- 
mont, who commanded a fquadron then lying in the 
Downs, was loft on the Goodwin Sands, in the Mary, of 
64 guns, with feveral other line of battle fhips, and 
1500 feamen were computed to have perifhed. The 
admired and beautiful ftructure of the Eddy ftone light- 
houfe, built by the famous Wynftanley, was demolifhed ; 
the archite& himfelf being of the number of perfons in- 
clofed in it. Having been frequently told that the edi- 
fice was too flight to withftand the fury of the winds 
; and waves, he was accuftomed to reply, contemptuoufly, 
that he only wifhed to be in it when a ftorm fhould 
happen. Unfortunately his defire was gratihed. Sig- 
nals of diftrefs were made, but in fo tremendous a 
fea no veffel could live, or would venture to put off to 
their relief. 
















ON THE LOVE OF TRUTH. 
eye love of truth appears to be a difpofition natu- 
r 


al to the human heart. No one can be willing to 
be deceived, unlefs either avarice, fenfuality, or preju- 
dice have perverted his underitanding, and rendered 
him unwilling to receive certain truths, which one or 
other of thefe caufes may have made difagreeable. 
It cannot pofiibly be doubted, but that truth muft, 
on the whole, be more beneficial than falfehood. It 
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fore concerns every one, as he values hisown permanent 
happinefs, to gi iard againft all impediments to the re~ 
ception of truth, and to keep the love of it ever pre- 
dominant in his mind. 

Too eager a purfuit after wealth muft, in this refpe&, 
have a pernicious influence on the mind, Jt cannot but 
render it averfe to fuch truths as may not be perfedtly 
compatible with its prefent intereft. It muft caufe a re- 
Juétance to acknowledge the obligation of thofe duties 
which may in fome degree cbftru€t the acquifition of 
this favourite article. 

Nearly in the fame manner is fenfuality prejudicial to 
the love and reception of truth. It would be a difficult 

afk to perfuade its votaries that they exceed the bounds 
which reafon prefcribes: that a more reftrained indul- 
gence would better enable them to be ufeful to others, 
and in the end would be moit advantageous to them- 
felves. 

Befides, a love of fenfual pleafures has a natural ten- 
dency to indifpofe the mind for the relith of thofe plea- 
{ures which are purely intelleétual ; which refult from 
the acquifition of knowledge and the difcovery of truth, 
Minds which are taken up with this fordid purfuit, are 
too mean and grovelling to have any relifh of fublimer 
fatisfa€tions. ‘They are more nearly allied to brutes 
than to rational beings. 

That prejudice is extremely unfavourable to the re- 
ception of truth, cannot be doubted. Whoever is pre- 
judiced in favour of fome opinions, and againft others, 
cannot poffibly be capable of inveftigating the grounds 
of them with impartiality. On one fide, the force of 
good arguments will not be admitted; on the other very 
weak ones will be thought fufficiently conclufive. 

The firength of prejudice appears in nothing greater 
than it does with regard to the doctrines of “religion. 
When perfons have been educated in the belief of par- 
ticular doétrines, and taught to confider them as effen- 
tial, however ill-grounded they may be, how zealouily 
are 
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are they maintained! If any paffages of {cripture ona 
curfory perufal, without confidering the conne¢tion in 
which they ftand, or the defign of their being written, 
appear to countenance the favourite fyftem, how ob- 
ftinately 1s it infifted that the fenfe which thus occurs, 
muft be that which the writers intended to convey : and 
thofe who would interpret them differently, are not une 
frequently, on that account, excluded from the mercy 
of God ! 

However ftrong the prejudices of any one may be, 
he fuppofes himfelf in poffeflion of the truth. The 
arguments in favour of his own opinions appear fo 
convincing to him, that he thinks it only owing to in- 
capacity, or peevithnefs, that they are not equally fo to 
others. This, ] think, is a proof that all are agreed in 
acknowledging the importance of truth, though they 
differ fo widely about the truth of opinions. 

Whoever finds himfelf ftrongly attached to any fet of 
opinions, should reflect how many there are (and fome 
of them at leaft equally qualified with himfelf to form 
an accurate judgment) who have confidered the fame 
fubjeé& in avery different light. This might ferve to 
difpel the mit of prejudice, and enable him to confider 
the arguments on the oppofite fide with candour and 
impartiality. 

The variety of opinions which prevail in the world, 
and even amongft the moft learned and confiderate, are 
a ftriking proof that no knowledge, ability, or caution 
jn determining, is an abfolute fecurity againft error. 
How then ought they to fufpeét the truth of their own 
opinions, who adhere to thofe in which they have been 
educated, perhaps without ever giving themfelves the 
trouble to confider what may be urged againft them ? Ic 
is poffible that others may be wrong ; it is very impro- 
bable that they fhould be right; if they be, it muft be 
owing to their good fortune, and not to their enquiries 
after truth. 

But perhaps it will be fad, that this way of thinking 
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has a tendency towards fcepticifm, even with regard to 
the truth of chriftianity itfelf. To this I would only 
anfwer, that the matters of faét on which our belief in 
chriftianity is founded, are attended with fuch evidence 
as no other matters of fa&t ever were, and confequently 
it would be more reafonable to difbelive ali other ancient 
hiftories than the accounts which are tranfmitted to us 
of the life and death of the great founder of our religion. 
Nor is it eafy to conceive how any well-difpofed and 
confiderate perfon can avoid giving his affent to them, 
provided the evidence be duly laid before him. And 
though there are many who do not believe in this reli- 
gion, their unbelicf may be accounted for without ad- 
mitting any defeé&t in its evidences; and this I think 
is fufficientiy done in Dr. Prieftley’s ‘* Obfervations on 
the Increafe of Infidelity,’ and Mr. Evans’s ** Attempt 
to Account for the Infidelity of Edward Gibbon, Efq.” 

But toreturn: As the importance of truth appears 
to be fo univerfally acknowledged, whatever may be 
the fabjeé& of enquiry, I fhould hope it is needlefs to 
ufe any arguments to perfuade people to keep their 
minds in the beft difpofition they can for the reception 
of it, and to be induftrious in their fearch after it. If 
we exert our heft endeavours, we fhall at leaft have the 
fatisfaction of refleéting, that whatever miftakes we 
may poilibly labour under, they are not the effects of 
our own obftinacy, or of our own negligence. 


Kent, Sept, 1798. R.A. 
+ re 


ON DISSIPATION. 


« And every year fees them reduced (by their coftly facrifices 
“* to pleature and vanity) to want and wretchednefs.”’ 


ANKIND are hurried into the haunts of diffipa- 

4& tion from very different motives, fome are im- 
pelled forward by a natural vicioufnefs of tafle, which 
leaves 
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leaves them no relith for pleafures of a different com- 
plexion ; others, owing to the debility of their mental 
powers, are incapable of participating in the dignified 
happine(s of rational enjoyment. A third order is ac- 
tuated by the vain, the frivolous defire to diftinguith 
itfelf from its compeers, and to rival thofe who move 
along in fuperior ranks, A fourth, from irritability of 
nerves, or, f you will, from the fenfibility which they 
have Icarnt in the {chools of fi€lion and affeétation, 
feel themfelves incapable of probing the little rugged- 
neffes which occafionally interrupt their progrefs, hurry 
into the buftle to drown refleétion, till they tumble on 
the precipice to which their infatuation tends. The for~ 
mer of thefe claffes are incorrigible, to reafon with 
them would be (to ufe a French 1diom) but to beat the 
winds and walte our words. Remon trance may operate 
upon the latter. It may apprife them of the gulph 
which yawns beneath their feet, and open their eyes 
upon deftruétion, ere it clofes around them. 

The affectation of diftinétion, the pride of fuperiority, 
the vain with to be gazed at, form the foundation on 
which the fond hope of the latter isercéted; out let me 
aik thefe high-foaring fons of aimbition—W ho 2éts the 
moft dignified part, the man whofe purfuits fecure him 
from diftvefs and mifery, or the man who proftitutes his 
time, his talents, to purpofes which poifon, his own peace, 
and render bim the fcourge of his creditors; the man whe 
glides a long contented with the {phere of life which 
Heaven affigned | him, condefcends to think on trifles, and 
enfures a fum total in the ifue which will throw the 
beams of funfhine on his clofing day ; or he who madly 
apes the manners of the affluent, rivals thofe in expendi. 
ture whole fortunes outhrip his own, and,diflipates the 
means which induttrious anceftry has hoarded for him 
and his defcendants ? We are told that pleafure 1s the 
idol to which the opportunities of the diflipated and 
the dignified independence which is placed within every 
man’s reach are facrificcd. Give me leave to afk again, 
What 
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What are the unuiterable pleafures which this deviation 
from the path of common fenfe propofes ? Purfue the 
dazzled devotee through all his haunts, and it willever be 
found rhat diflipation chaftifes rather than gratifies us, 
and even defeats itfelf 5 that it decidedly vields the palm 
of real intrinfic fatisfaétion to the lels {plendid, to 
the defpifed occupations of prudence and induftry,; 
nay more, that it inevitably plunges us into diftrefles, 
compared with which the brazen buil was a bed of 
down. {n the affetation of rifing fuperior to the 
drudgery of life, we arrange ourfelves at the city feaft— 
bick up a duff at the theatre—frequent the gaming ta- 
ble—few off in the park—abroad, we repair with the 
throng to the reforts of fathion—ftroll from day to day 
through the rooms at Bath—drink the waters at the 
Wells—bet at Newmarket, and acquire the reputation 
of d—d dathing fellows; but when we have hunted 
fathion through all its circle of folly, and return at 
length, what 1s the amount of our acquifition ? A purfe 
drained of its laft fhilling !—revenues anticipated !— 
eager and impatient creditors at our doors ! and mifery, 
hike vultures, at our hearts! Are thefe, ye children of 
folly—ye children of extravagance, are thete to be ef- 
teemed compenfations for the tranquil enjoyments of 
dear domeftic peace, temperance, and frugality? is 
this melancholy iffue to be poifed in the balance again 
the calm fimile of ferenity which decks the brow of in- 
dependence; the felf-approving afpeét of the man whofe 
induftry has preferved his title-deeds from the grafp of 
ufury ; who defies the world to challenge aright to the 
patrimony of his fathers? We have caught the gaze of 
fools indeed, and ftood in the foremoft rank among the 
gay profligates of the day; but that we have outftripped 
the humble plodding man of bufinefs in real happinefs, 
it would be madnefs to admit. 

But this thirft of admiration not only proceeds to- 
wards ruin by the procefs of our own private extrava- 
gance, the fource of this propenfity ics, as we have 
above 
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above remarked, in the filly vanity which affe&s to be 
gazed at and admired. It cannot poffibly be afcribed to 
any other caufe, for real intrinfic merit rather fhuns 
than courts the notice of the world ; and of all the ex- 
penfive habirs to which the mind is difpofed, there is 
not perhaps another fo completely fertile in embare 
raflment ; let the heart be refigned to its guidance, 
and we fhall become the devoted dupes of artifice, the 
pay matters not of our own follies only, but of the follies 
of that fwarm of fycophants which buz around fuch 
felf-devoted prey ; for the empty homage of adula- 
tion we repay in flerling caf, and hurry forward upon 
deftruction with a velocity acceierared in proportion to 
our weaknefs and fondnefs for diftinétion; before our 
tale ishalf told our means are gone, our credit is blafted, 
and naught remains but poverty, neglect, and mifery. 
This effeét of our favourite propenfity is indifputable 5 
but this is not all, there is a {ting which pierces its vo- 
tary even in the moment of enjoyment, waich waits not 
for the approaches of accumulated debt to add its agony 
to the overwhelming crufh. When the heart ts ge- 
nerous, there is a fecret fecline which accompanies in- 
trufion into the circics of elevated life, from the pangs 
of which even the paroxyfm of diflipation cannot icreen 
nt. We cannot be fo completely intoxicated by the gaze 
of the multitude as to forget, that however much we 
may affect the manners of our fuperiors, they are our 
fupertors ttill; we feel our own inferiority, and recolle& 
with anguifh unutterable, that while their fortunes are 
adequate to their expenditure, ours are finking like the 
thawing fhows before the fun; that while they fhall be 
carcleisiy purfuing their round of amufemcnt, we muft 
be compelled to fly the dear, dear fcenes, and be incar- 
cerated in our own, or in the prifons of the public. It ts 
impotlible to aflume the appearance, to give thar fcope 
to our partialities which our finances will not jufiity, 


without feeling ¢#at which more than compenfates for 


the pleafures on which we reckon; conncéted by the 
bonds 
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bonds of tendernefS or blood, nothing can fo completely 
harrow up the bofom of 2 huiband ora father as the idea 
that thofe, who look up to him for fupport and protec- 
tion, fhall, ere long, be turned adrift on the world’s 
wide fave, compe lled to bold up the tremb ting hand, 
and folicit the ungrateful boon of charity; th: ¢ his own 
extravagance fhall be caft in their teeth ; that thofe who 
are dearer to him than life thall, perhaps, become the 
pity, the fcorn, the ridicule of wretches who once 
bafked ia the beams of his own prodigality. And even 
where none of thefe claims to our forbearance prefer 
their heart-rending pleas, who can bear the recoliection 
that acre is following acre, and that kiiling moment 1s 
approaching, when the maniion in which our fathers 
dwelled, the fire fide where our fmili ing infancy played 
around their knees, the fields on w vhich we gayly 
fported, mu pais away to liquidate the debrs which 
folly and extravagance have incurred. Imagination 
knows of nothing in the prefent life fo excruciat 
The inquifition has no torture half fo intolerable. 
fay nothing of the envy, with its envenomed corroding 
tooth, which the galling comparifon betwixt our own 

and the fortunes of others excites, nor of the prick 
conicience inflifted by the recolle€tion, that we are 
tonly facrificing to fo oly the wages which the hard hand 
of induftry hath d learly earned, and perhay ps rioting in 
the inheritance of the fatherlefs and the wi: idow. Cir- 
cumftances thefe, which, feparated from all other confi- 
cerations are fully fufficient to amp the purfuit of dif- 
fipation with guilt, with folly, with madnefs i 

Good God! how aftonifhing then is the infatuation 
which, in the full view of thefe rocks and dangers 
thwarting its courfe, will yet purfue it? “ Surely, 
fays Solomon, S¢ in vain is the net {pread i in the fight 
of any bird; alas! the birds of the air are wifer than 
the children of diffipation :’’ and reronftrances like 
thefe will be effeemed but the croakings of monaitic 
aufteritv, the cofd cvater which fanétimonious affectation 
cafts upon the pleafures of life. 












Well, 
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Weill, then, m the words of the Jewith !egiflator, 
* Chufe ye whom ye will ferve.” Follow the meteor 
which dazzles you throug rh all its deceitful meanders 
but give me the blifs of a complacent, {elf-approvin 
mind ; give me his emotions who looks around him, 
and with confcious dignity exclaims :-—Thefe fields, 
thefe trees, thefe flocks, thefe herds are mine; they 
are the heritage which my fathers bequeathed me ; they 
are the laft legacy of dying fricnds, whofe memory f 
eherfh in my bofom; and were J, like the bafe Judean, 
to fpurn the pearl away, and fee the confequence con- 
ferring indep endence, which they have handed down to 
me parcelled out to j yockies, vintners, taylors, and rep- 
tiles of a fimilar defcription, it would wring my heart 
with unutterable anguifh, and drive the foftnefs of my 
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fu! to frenzy and defperation. 


3 
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“ Lufitti fatis, editti fatis atgue bibifii 
*¢ ‘Tempus abire tibi eft,’ & 
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THE HORSE. 


BEING A TRANSLATION OF COLLECTED EXTRACTS 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BUFFON, 
BY A VERY YOUNG LADY. 
yet noble ft congueft rman ever atchieved,-is that 
IL of this proud and fpirited animal, who fhares with 
hin the totls of war, and the glory of battle. As in- 
trepid as his mafter, the horfe fees the danger and braves 
Ht; a secomes familiar with the din of arms, he de- 
fights m it, he longs for it, and is fred with the fame 
ardour w wha his rider ; he alfo participates with him the 
pleatures of the chiice, the tournament, andthe race 3 
his eyes fparkle, are on fire; but docile as well as brave, 
he does not fuffer his s fpirit % get the better of him, he 
can reprefs his emotions: he not only fubmits to the 
hand of his director, but feems to confult his withes ; 
aud ever vielding to the impulfe he receives, fprings 
forward, 
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forward, goes flower, frops, and is all at his difpofal. 
He is a creature rhat gives himfelf up entirely to the 
will of another, can even anticipate it ; that by the rea- 
dinefs and exactnefs of his motions, expreffes and exe- 
cutes it ; that feels as much as we wilh, and performs 
no more than we defire; that furrendering himfeif 
without referve, declines nothiag, labours with all his 
firength, goes beyond it ; and even facritices his life by 
an effort to be more obedient. 

Such is the Horse, whofe natural qualities have 
been improved by art, that from his earlieft age has 
been trained for the ufe of mans; rather fuch is the 
Horse reduced to fervitude. Nature furpaffes art, and, 
in a living creature, liberty of motion conftitutes beau- 
tiful nature. View the horfes whofe breed has fo in- 
creafed in the provinces of Spanifh America, and which 
exift in a ftate of freedom ; their gait, their pace, their 
prancings, are neither conftrained, nor regulated ; proud 
of their independance, they hon the prefence of man, 
they difdain his cares, fearch themfelves for the food 

that fuits them, and find it! They ramble, they fritk 
at liberty in extenfive paftures, where they crop the 
frefh produétions of a perpetual {pring. 

The temper of thefe animals 1s not ferocious, the 
are only high-fpirited and wild; though rar a in 
ftrength to moft animals, they never attack them, and 
when attacked by others, they {purn, repulfe, or tram- 
ple them to death: they alfo go in troops, and aflemble 
merely for the pleafure of fociety, for they have no 
fear; but they form mutual attachments, are of gentle 
manners, and focial difpofitions: their ftrength and 
fiery {pirit, are feldom difplayed but in marks of emu- 
Jation ; they ftrive to be toremoft in the race, to be in- 
different to, and even emboldened by danger in adven- 
turing to traverfe a river, or {pring over a ditch; and 
thofe which in natural exercifes of this kind are moft 
diftinguifhed, and fpontaneoufly take the lead, are the 
molt 
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moft fpirited, the beft, and often the moft docile and 
tra€table, when thev are once broken. 

The Hoxse is of all animals, that which unites to 
grandeur of fize, the greateft fymmetry and elegance 
of proportions! the regular conformation of his head 
gives him an air of lightne{s which is well fupported by 
the beauty of his chett. He feems ambitious of placing 
himfelf above his rank of quadrupeds, by raifing up his 
head : mm this noble attitude, he looks man in the face ; 
his eyes are piercing and large, his ears are well formed 
and of due fize ; his mane is a good appendage to his 
head, adorns his neck, and gives him an air of ftrength 
and ftatelinefs ; his long and bufhy tail covers and ter- 
minates well the extremity of his body. 

Kenjfington. E. 





THE SCHOOL FOR PARENTS. 
A TALE. BY A. K. 


AUTHOR OF “ DERWENT PRIORY,” AND OF “ THE 
CASTLE ON THE ROCK,” 


[ Continued from page 160.] 


* Let this great truth by all be underftood : 
“¢ That ail the pious duties which we owe 

“ Our parents, friends, our country, and our God, 
‘¢ The feeds of every virtue here below 
‘¢ From education firft, and early culture flow.” 


a HE hand appears ftrained,” faid Mr. Seiby ; 
** fomething fhould be applied to it.’ ** Let him 

go to the houfekeeper’s room,” cried Lady Ormfby— 
** little troublefome creature ! he has deranged me for 
the whole day, and take your ugly moniter with you— 
only fee how he has foiled the carpet ?’’ Poor George 
did not wait for a fecond bidding, but departed, ac- 
companied by his faithful favourite, the dog, who 
evinced his gratitude by frifking and gamboling 
VoL. V. Aa around 
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around him. Lady Ormfby foon after retired, taking 
with her the future fupporter of the family honours ; 
the Baronet and Mr. Selby fell into an eafy ftrain of 
converfation, by which the latter difcovered the true 
ftate of the family of which he was become an inmate ; 
but being poffeffed of great pliability of fpirits, he en- 
deavoured to accommodate himfelf to the difpofitions 
of the parties with whom he was engaged, He had, 
however, frequent opportunities of obferving that it was 
no caly matter to live on tolerable terms with a family 
fo divided as that of the Baronet’s. Little James al- 
ways repeated his leffons in the prefence of his mamma, 
for fear he thould be conftrained to ftudy more than 
was agrecable to his own inclination ; this increafed his 
habitual indolence, and at laft the moft trifling tafks 
became wearifome and difgufting. Mr. Selby fighed 
with regret when he contemplated the future mifery 
which miftaken tendernefs was treafuring up for this 
unfortunate favourite ; he beheld a mind which a little 
emulation might have rendered vigorous, finking with- 
out a firuggle into the lap of indolence. 

During the winter feafon, great part of Mr. Selby’s 
time was claimed by the Baronet ; but the approach of 
Spring, to his great joy, releated him from that dreary 
turmoil of mental flavery. Mr. Selby was an early 
rifer, and frequently urged upon his pupils the neceflity 
of improving their minds by morning ftudies ; “ I do 
not wifh you,” he would fay, ‘to pore over hidden 
problems, or weighty definitions.” ‘* What then are 
we to ftudy ?” afked the inquifitive mind of George, 
‘* Nature,” replied Mr. Selby, in her ever varying— 
ever pleafing forms, let us inhale the clear breath of 
morning, while the fun tinges the eaftern horifon with 
the luftre of its beams ; and let us then with reverence 
contemplate the perfeétions of that great and wonderful 
Being, whofe ineffable goodnefs diffufes life and light 
throughout the great mafs of creation !’’ James thought 
fuch purfuits not at all neceffary to form the character 
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of a gentleman ; for, to the beft of his recolleétion, and 
liis memory was very good, amidft all the leffons which 
he had received from his mamma, on the fubjeét of good 
breeding, the word Nature had never once occurred. 
Nor can we in juftice fay, that George fully underftood 
the meaning of his tutor’s expreffion; but from the 
manner in which Mr. Selby delivered himfelf, he con- 
cluded that there was fome hidden charm which made 
it worth purfuing. He therefore declared himfelf wil- 
ling to devote his time to what Mr. Selby fhould think 
moft conducive to his advantage; who gladly availed 
himfelf of fo defirable a difpofition, and forwarded his 
improvements by every poffible attention. 

The lads occupied an apartment that joined their tu- 
tor’s. George would gladly arife at the firft fummons, 
and devote his mornings to improvement ; while James, 
prodigal of time, would continue in bed till the bell 
fummuned him to the breakfaft parlour ; after which 
repaft he would reluétantly drag through his exercifes, 
then loll on a fopha, till the entrance of his dancing- 
mafter roufed him into aétion. If he rode out, and 
there appeared the leaft probability of a fhower, the 
carriage always followed, that he might not be expofed 
tothe inclemency of the weather ; while George, re- 
gardlefs of fuch trifles, would mount a little poney, 
which had been prefented to him by his father, and 
ride for miles, with no other attendant than his faithful 
Ratler. Thus he cheerfully fpent his time between 
exercife and ftudy, improving his health and invigo- 
rating his underftanding ; while James was foolifniy 
{uffered to trifle away the precious moments of youth in 
frivolous purfuits, or pernicious indulgences. His pert- 
nefs was termed wit, and his infolence extolled as ipirtt ; 
he was introduced early into company, who, to pleafe 
his fond mother, publicly flattered his vanity, while 
they privately ridiculed the folly that gave it birth. Ir 
was, however, univerfally allowed that he pointed a re-~ 
partee with great dexterity, prefented atan with grace, 
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and difplayed a white hand to advantage, while he af- 
feéted to be ufing a Goto toothpick ; he acquired inthe 
mean time a fuperficial politenefs, a kind of fickly good 
nature, which, though 1 reftrained him in moft cafes 
from offering violence to the inclinations or opinions of 
others, feldom led him far enough to facrifice either his 
own caprices or defires to the withes of his friends. Be- 
tween the brothers there did not fubfift that harmony 
which might have been expeéted between fuch near re- 
latives; James affumed an authority over his brother, to 
which the generous, but impetuous, difpofition of George 
could but ill fubmit. Altercations would follow, and 
the hafty decifions of Lady Ormfby frequently widened 
the breach that a little maternal foftnels might eafily 
have clofed. 

As they approached the verge of manhood, their dif- 
pofitions began more fully to unfold themfelves. James 
could deliberately infult an inferior, break down the 
mounds of good breeding, or rudely penetrate into the 
fober haunts of rural induftry. Indulgence fmiled upon 
his follies, while miftaken kindnefs nurfed them into 
vices ; in fhort, he grew up, haughty, avaricious, and 
revengeful. In his perfon he was pleafing, in his ad- 
drefs infinuating, and his converfation was moftly light, 
trifling, and amufing. Nature had given George a 
heart feelingly alive to the diftreffes of nis fellow crea- 
tures; 1t had not been perverted by indulgence, nor 
injured by flattery ; ardent in the caufe of oppreffed 
humanity, and carelels of money, only as it enabled him 
to leffen the afflictions of others. He was in his perfon 
fomething below the middle fize, but admirably pro- 
portioned, and his animated and healthy countenance 
was the index to an honeft heart ; he had made a rapid 
progrefs in his education, and continued indefatigable in 
his fludies long after his brother had ceafed to receive 
the inftruciions of Mr. Selby. At length, that gentle. 
man, by the demife of a diftant relation, fucceeded to a 
fmall eftate, to which he retired ia order to take poffef- 
fion. 
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fion. George, and the Baronet, though they rejoiced 
at his good fortune, were yet grieved at the lofs of his 
fociety ; to George, however, his abfence was, in fome 
meafure, fuppiied by a regular correfpondence, the re- 


petition of which gladdened the heart of his father. In 


the meantime, Lady Ormfby was bufied in forming 
plans for the future eftablifhment of her eldeft fon; a 
wealthy marriage was the firft point determined on; 
but then, for the honour of the family, it muft be noble 
as well as wealthy ; there would be no difficulty in 
accomplifhing all this, provided fhe could but gain the 
promife of the dormant peerage, in which were cen- 
tered all her hopes of future happinefs. To attain this 
long defired good, prefents were made, and petitions 
prefented ; at length, after near two years attendance, 
during which time Sir James’s fortune had fuffered fe - 
vere dilapidations, the long-expeéted patent was pre- 
fented, and Lady Ormfby had the fupreme felicity of 
congratulating her fon on his fucceeding to the honours 
of her family. 

Much about this time, Lady Rodolpho M‘Donald 
fhone a bright luminary in the fafhionable world, her 
fortune was great, her family ancient, and her perfon 
extremely lively. Amidft a numerous train of admirers, 
fhe frankly confeffed that the Earl of Dewberry ftood 
unrivalled in her heart; as fhe was an orphan, and un- 
der age, her prudent guardian warmly remonftrated 
with her, on the impropriety of her beftowing her im- 
menfe poffeffions on a needy man of quality, who had 
no other recommendation to her favour than what pro- 
ceeded from a handfome perfon, and an infinuating ad- 
drefs. Lady Rhodolpho laughed at his advice, defied 
his authority, and finally flew (as fhe termed it) with 
her beloved Dewberry, “on the wings of love to the 
land of Hymen.”’ 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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STATUE OF WASHINGTON, 

BY THE FRENCH SCULPTOR HAUDON, 
eee ot (fays a French writer) has finifhed a 
ftatue of General Wathington, in marble, for 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. At the time of my 
vifit to Paris it had already been fent forward to the 
place of its deftination, Richmond, where it is to 
be erected. To execute that likenefs the artift had 
repaired to Philadelphia, and lived fix months in 
the Wathington Family. I have feen the model of 
that ftatue im Haudon’s work-fhop—The character 
and attitude of the founder and defender of American 
liberty—of the reprefentative of a happy and peace- 
ful nation—of the proreétor of agriculture, that abun- 
dant fource of national wealth, are happily imagined, 
and as happily executed in this performance. It was 
particularly this laft-mentioned character, the agricul- 
turift, that Haudon had in view. The fimple coftume 
of the figure, exprefsly chofen with that view, has been 
much criticifed in America, where tafte is yet in its 
infancy. The Americans withed to contemplate a Ro- 
man hero, decorated with all the attributes of a con- 
queror ; whereas Haudon, on the contrary, aimed to 
reprefent the protector of the arts, of peace, and of 
liberty. It was the interpofition of Wathington him- 
felf which decided in the general affembly the execu- 
tion of the artift’s idea. 

The figure is arrayed in the fimpie and noble drefs 
of a man in rural life, a light plaited vcft, half buttoned, 
fandals on his feet, with a cloak faftened on his breatt, 
and flowing over his fhoulders and back, fuited to pro- 
teé an agriculcurift from the a5 gery of the weather. 
One hand is fupported by a ftaff; the other refts on the 
republican fatces, crowned with the cap of liberty. At 
his feet is a plough. 








. 
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THE DRAMA, 





DRURY-LANE. 


NOV. HE much admired Comedy of the Riwals 

10. was performed this evening, in which a 
very young candidate made her firft attempt in the 
charaéter of Lydia Languifh. Her talents were, in 
many refpeéts, above her years; for we underftand 
that fhe had fcarcely reached fifteen. In the traits 
which the difplayed, were difcoverable the dawnings of 
future excellence. 

14. A new mufical drama, called the Captive of 
Spilourg, was exhibited for the firft time, and on the 
whole, was very well received. It is a tranflation by 
Mr. Hoark, from the French opera, called Camille 
ou Le Souterain. The following are the 


DRAMATIS PERSON Ey, 


Korawitz, a Bohemian Nobleman . Mr. Barrymore 
Canzemar, his nephew. . Mr. Kelly 
Kourahin in the fervice of Korawitz Mr. Banniffer,jun. 
Mirhoff, fervant to Canzemar . . Mr. Suett 
Liebftoff, fervant to Korawitz . . Mr. Caulfield 
Iwan, fon to Korawitz) . . . . Mifs Benfon 
Eugenia, wifeto Korawitz . . . Mrs. Crouch 
Moola, a peafantof Spilburg . . Mrs. Bland. 


The leading trait in this drama is, the exhibition of 
an amiable man, rendered frantic by jealoufy, and 
urged by an exquifite fenfibility to commit an aét of 
cruel and deliberate tyranny on the object of his deareft 
affe Ctions, 

The fcene of this piece is laid in Bohemia. Eugenia 
fecretly efpoufed by the Baron Korawitz, had on a 
journey been attacked iby banditti, and refcued by 
Canzxemar, nephew to Korawit=, who, ignorant of her 
being 
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being his uncle’s wife, falls in love with her, and forcibly 
conveys her to his own home. Having vainly en- 
deavoured to overpower her virtue, or to know her 
name and rank, heat length fets her at liberty, on con- 
dition of her fwearing never to reveal the name of the 

erfon who had thus offended her. On her return the 
jealous Korazui/z confines her in a dungeon in his folt- 
tary Cafile of Spilburg. Here he vilits her, and at- 
tempts, by means of her affection for her infant fon, to 
wreft the fecret from her. 

During his abfence from court, he is accufed of the 
death of Eugenia and her child, and is arrefted. Ex- 
genia now left with her child to the danger of inftant 
deftru€tion, is by fingular incidents preferved, and re- 
ftored to her hufband by Camzemar. Her innocence 
is vindicated by his confeffions, and Korazwits is finally 
reconciled to her. An under plot is interwoven in the 
piece of the intended wedding of Kozrabin with Moola, 
both fervants in the caftle. 

In this plot there is rather too much perplexity for 
an entertainment. We felt this at its exhibition, nor 
were we fingular in our impreffions. 

The mufic with which it was accompanied is entirely 
new, and by the celebrated Mr. DusseEx. It has 
many fine parts which could not fail to pleafe by their 
exquifite melody. 

The fcenes were highly piéturefque, and the foreft, 
together with the caftle and Souverain, truly beautiful. 
Notwithftanding a few improbabilities which attach to 
fome of its incidents, the ftory properly underftood pre- 
ferves a lively intereft, from the opening {cene to the 
denouement. 

BARRYMORE, though entitled to much praife, was 
oftentimes too violent, and in him we recognifed more 
than once the imitator of Kemble, who in the Stranger 
on the fame evening plaved his part with admirable 
ability. 

Mrs. Bland fung the ballad of the Willow with fuch 
delightful 
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delightful propriety, that it was loudly encored. This 
fong we are inclined to think will become a favourite in 
the more private circles of fociety. 

17. Mr. Corry appeared for the firft time at this 
theatre, in the charatler of Regiza/d in the Caflle 
Speétre. 

This gentleman’s perfon is tall, and well proportioned, 
his voice powerful, and poffeffing much flexibility. His 
aéting had too much the appearance of violence for 
Reginald, who had been languithing Zxteen years amid 
the horrors of adungeon. The moment at which he 
is brought forward in the fcene he is likely to perith 
for want of food. His complaints therefore fhould have 
been uttered with feeblenets, though expreflive of the 
great diftrefs by which his mind muft have been agi- 
tated. We muft however confefs, and we do it gladly, 
that Mr. Corry delivered many paffages in a mott 
affecting manner; and with the difcovery of his daugh- 
ter fo much pathos was intermingled, that it communi. 
cated irfeif to the bofoms, and excited the fympathy of 
the audience. He was cheered throughout the per- 
formance with loud and reiterated plaudits. 

On the fame evening Mifs BrcGs, in the interefting 
part of Angela, acquitted herfelf with confiderable 
ability. She difplayed for fo young a performer, talents 
and judgment beyond our expectation. 


a ~— 


COVENT GARDEN, 


Oct. The Mouth of the Nile, which was brought 
forward towards the clofe of this month, is a popular 
piece, ingenioufly adapted to the memorable defeat of 
the French off he Mouth of the Nile by Admiral Nelfon. 
It poffeffes a confiderable degree of popularity. 

Noy. 1. Mrs. Chapman, from the Dublin theatre, 
made her debut here in the charaéter of Moggy M’Gii- 
pin, in O’Keefe’s eccentric entertainment of the High- 

land 
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land Reel. She played the part with eafe and fpirit, 
and was favourably received. 

12. A new comic opera, entitled Ramah Droog, or 
Wine does Wonders, was performed to a crowded au- 
dience. 

DRAMATIS PERSONE: 
EUROPEANS, 


Sidney. . 6 « © «© « Mr. Incledon 
Lifley .. ..« » « Mp. Yohafiond 
Firft prifoner . . .« . » Myr. Clermont 
Second prifoner . . . . Mr. Grey 
Third prifoner . . . « Mr. Wilde 
Eliza. 1 6 6 6 6 « ~Mifs Mitchell 
Margaret. . . « « «© Mrs. Mills 


The Rajah . . . «© . Mr. Emery 
Zemaun .. .- . . . Mr. H. Yohnflox 
Chillingae. . « . - « Mr. Munden 
Holkar . . . « « « Mr. Townfend 
Govinda ...«-. « Mi. ti 

Indian Officer . « . . Mr. Linton 
Guard . . 1 « 6 « « Si. Abbe 
Attendant. . . . . « Mr. Klanert 
Alminah . . « . « « Mifs Chapmax 
| re eae ee ee 
Agra . . © « « « « Mifs Srms 
Oriana. . « « 6 «© © Mifs Gray 

Mifs Wheatly, and 


Females in the Zanana . ) Mis Waleup 


THE PLOT. 
Troops are fent from a Britifh fettlement in India 
againft an ufurper, who has deftroyed the rightful Ra- 
jah, or prince of the country in which ftands the for- 
trefs of Ramah Droog. 
The troops are difpatched in two detachments, by 
different routes; one detachment is furprifed and fur- 
rounded 
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rounded by the Indians in a narrow pafs, and after a 
noble defence, are obliged to furrender. Sidney their 
commander, feeing all is loft, entrufts to the care of 
Serjeant Liffy, his wife E/iza, who has accompa 
nied him in the difguife of an Indian fervant: they 
efcape from the battle, and conceal themfelves in a 
neighbouring wood, till want of food obliges them to 
yield themfelves prifoners to fome tiger hunters, who 
carry them to Ramah Droog. Liffey, afraid of being 
known for a foldier, paffes for an European phyfician, 
and Ediza for his fervant. Arrived at Ramah Droog, 
he is immediately employed to prefcribe for the Raja/, 
who is taken fuddenly ill. Not knowing what to pre- 
{cribe, he refolves to let the fick man take his chance, 
and gives him as a harmlefs medicine, the only remains 
of his provifions, being a potatoe found in his knapfack, 
The Rajah immediately recovers, it being difcovered 
that his illnefs had arifen from being intoxicated with 
claret, found among the ftores of the Britifh prifoners, 
Charmed with the fuppofed fkill of this European phy- 
fician, the Rajyad appoints him to fill the higheft offices 
of the ftate. 

The Princefs Alminah, daughter of the Rajaf, con- 
ceives a paffion for S:dzey, and offers him hus liberty, 
and to accompany him in his flight. On his reje€ting 
her offer, and A/minah difcovering by a blunder of 
Lifey’s (who is an Irifhman) that Ediza is Sydney’s 
wile, fhe vows his deftru€tion. 

Zelma, the daughter of the late Raja/, has been faved 
from the general maffacre of her family, by the prince 
Zemaun, a native of a diftant part of Hindoftan, who 
guards her in her concealment. 

Margaret, the wife of Liffey, who alfo accompanied 
the firtt detachment, dreffed as a foldier, is releafed from 
her captivity by Zemauz, and fent by him to meet the 
fecond Britith detachment, who are in the neighbour- 
hood. She meets the detachment, and on her return 
fees Chillingoe, the chief prifon-keeper, whom fhe 
obliges, 
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obliges, with a piftol at his breaft, to conduét her into 
the fort. This gives her an opportunity of releafing 
Eliza and Zemaun,who with Liffey, make their efcape 
from the fortrefs, carrying the Rajah with them. 
They join the Britith detachment, who fcale the rock, 
and furprife the fort by night, and after fome refiftance 
carry the place. The captives are releafed, the ufurper 
depofed, and ZELMA (the rightful princefs) is raifed 
to the throne, and united with the PRINCE ZEMAUN. 

Such is the plot of this new opera, and great juftice 
was done to it in the reprefentation by all the actors, 
who feem to have exerted their utmoft talents on the 
occafion. The dreffes and fcenery were in the moft 
fuperb ftyle, fuited to the grandeur of eaftern magnifi- 
cence. The whole produced a very pleafing effeét on 
the minds of the fpectators. Its length indeed, anda 
few incidental parts, were exceptionable, but have been 
fince altered. A little lefs pomp and parade would have 
given it a more chafte air, and imparted a more perma- 
nent efficacy. 

The finging of Incledon, and the humorous turn of 
Johnftone, particujarly pleafed us. Nor were the parts 
of Mifs Mitchel!, Mrs. Mills, Mifs Chapman, Milfs 
Sims, and Mifs Walcup, performed without confider- 
able impreffion. We are of opinion, that this opera 
will long be a favourite with the public, who mult be 
gratified with the fplendor of its exhibitions. 





P.S. Tke Beauties of Mrs, WooLsTONECRAFT are de- 
ferred till the next Number, when the Extraéts from her 
Writings fhail be concluded, 
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NOVEMBER, 
AN IRREGULAR ODEe 


ADDRESSED BY A HUSBAND TO HIS WIFE, ON HER BIRTR- 
DAY, THE I7TH OF THAT MONTH. 


* LOOMY month afcend thy car, 
« \y And, rapid from the polar ftar 
* With bluftering winds, and fhowers of fléet and hail, 
“© Whirl around our naked coaft, 
“ And, on the foaming billows toft, 
© Shew us the floating helm and fhatter’d fail ! 


“ Thro’ the woods bid Eurus roar, 
“* And fhowers of leaves around us pour, 
“ And comfortlefs and cold our path deform ; ° 
“¢ With battering gutts our faces chill, 
* Our drooping minds with horror fill, 
*€ And raife both out and in, an equal ttorm !’’ 


Complaining thus, alone I ftvod, 
And with my eye a cloud purfu’d, 

As rormd the fly the dark grey mountain roll’d ; 
Towards me, at length, it mov’d along, 
Scttled the airy hills among, 

And burfting, blaz’d with pure celeftial gold. 


The heavenly archer * flood confeft, 
In human form; and o’er his breaft, 


* Sagittarius, the aftronomical fign of the month, 
Vor. VL Bb 
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Spangled with ftars, a dark-grey tunic hung; 
Above his neck, in glittering rows, ’ 
His arrows tipp’d with ice arofe, 

And in his hand appear’d the bow unftrung, 





Almoft he frown’d, but foon his face 

Affum’d a more benignant grace, 
And thus with nervous accent he began : 

“© Thy rude addrefs, complaining mortal ! ceafe, 

« Thee it becomesy with bofom hufh’d to peace, 
«* And modeft tongue, the ways of heaven to fcan. 


‘ Tl it befits the infe& of a day, 

“ With life precarious as the dancing ray, 
¢¢ Which plays by night upon the gliding ftream, 
«* The laws of nature and of God to blame. — 


“ Tl it befits this creature, pert, and vain, 
“ This fon of vifion, to affume a ftrain 
*¢ Of bold complaint, where he fo little knows ! 
“ Refraim, at leaft, till yonder form appears, 
“¢ For reft affur’d, that in fucceeding years, 
“ No more thy verfe againft November flows.” 


The archer faid, and from a filv’ry cloud, 
Led forth a form in beauty’s faireft drefs, 
Adown her graceful limbs with drap’ry flow’d, 
_ And love and wit her fparkling eyes exprefs. 


Forward to me her lovely hand fhe fpread, 

In act to fpeak her rofy lips unclofe ; 
s °Tis my Eliza! "tis my wife!” I faid, 

“* No more my verfe againit November flows. 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


- 


Beft month of all the circling year, 
Thy bluftering winds, ference, I hear, 
While bleft at home with her I ftay ; 

“¢ November! ftrike the founding lyre ! 
6‘ November! bid the notes afpire ! 

s¢ November boafts Eliza’s natal day. 


a An 


‘ 


-~ 


Long may you meet with cloudlefs eye 
‘* This morning, as it circles round ; 
Your Edwin wifhes you each joy 

“ That can on earth be found. 








‘ 
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‘© Long may it be his happy lot 
“ To chafe away your fears, 

“ And tafte the pleafures of that cot 
‘¢ Which your dear prefence cheers. 





“ Content with this, he afks no more; 
“ He likes his little portion well, 

“ A little is an ample ftore, 
«© Where love and fatisfaction dwell. 


Sidbury Vale, B. 
eR re 


PALEMON AND PASTORA. 


HERE ttays my Paftora? young Palemon cry’d, 
Why does not my charmer appear ? 
No longer, alas! by my flock can I bide, 
Since I fee not the face of my dear. 


The hour fhe appointed to meet me is paft, 
No longer expecting I'll ftay ; 

But now to the queen of my bofom I'll hafte, 
To know why fhe’s abfent to-day. 


Wilt thou, good Endymion, my young Jambkins tend, 
While I to my charmer repair ?— 

I will, the youth anfwer’d :—go then, my dear friend, 
And chafe from your bofom each care. 


Young Palemon thank’d him, then breath’d a farewel, 
And {wift o’er the common he hied ; 

And foon he arriv’d at a neat little cell, 
Where fhe dwelt by the rivulet’s fide. 


But judge his aftonifhment ; ye who have low’d, 
Imagine his anguifh and care ; 

When he heard that the falfe cruel maid had -remov’d 
With another, and none could tell where. 


To the fugitive’s friends and relations he {ped, 
And fought her all day, but in vain; 

Then homeward, in great perturbation, he fled, 
To tell his dear friend all his pain. 


Bbh2 
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He row reach’d the cottage, and dropping a tear, 
He haftily enter’d the door; 

And now a fair maid, whom Endymion held dear, 
Inform’d him his friend was no more. 


While tending the lambkins, one flipp’d in the ftream, 
To fave it he plung’d in the tide ; 

But the cramp feiz’d his nerves, and in anguith extreme, 
He funk to the bottom and died. 


Palemon’s heart bled when he heard the fad tale, 
How great are my forrows! he cried; 

No more could he utter, his vifage turn’d pale, 
He fell with a loud groan and died. 


When the news reach’d Paftora, remorfe feiz’d her brea, 
She then fell to madnefs a flave; 
Soon after fhe died, and, as ’twas her requetft, 
Was interr’d in Palemon’s grave. 
D. J. W. 


1) 7 oe 


SONNET, 
FROM CAMOENS. 


7 EEK fpirit ! who fo early didft depart, 
Thou art at reft in heaven! I linger here, 
And Te the lonely anguifh of my heart, 
Thinking of all that made exiftence dear, 


. All loft. If in the blifsful realms above, 
The mem’ry of thy mortal life endure, 
Thou wilt not there forget that ardent love, 

That ftill thou feeft in me, O fpirit pure ! 


And if the irremediable grief, 
The woe that never hopes on earth relief, 
May merit aught of thee, refer thy prayer 
To God, who took thee early to his reft, 
That it may pleafe him foon amid the bleit 
To fummon me, dear maid! to meet thee there. 
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A FRAGMENT. 


OW vaft, how wond’rous is the mind of man! 
How form’d to range, and all creation fean! 
But yet how far from true delight and joy, 
From thofe fweet pleafures which have no alloy } 
Can {cience, with her countlefs fhining throng, 
Or all the tranfports which to love belong ? 
Can wealth or fame fupreme delight fecure, 
And by their charms fubftantial blifs infure ? 
Alas, they fail! yet let not man defpair, 
Though all created joys are mixt with care : 
Religion fills the mind with true content, 
Makes fcience noble; learning excellent ; 
Exalts our race, and bids their hopes arife 
Above the clouds, beyond the ftarry fkics; 
Where never-ceafing wonders will be found, 
And pleafures flow in one eternal round! 


bandon, Nov. 3, 1798. ONAS *, 


Ee 


WINTER. 
BY A YOUNG LADY. 


HE fhort’ning day, the dark’ning clouds, 
Declare th’ approach of Winter near; 
The falling leaves and lifelefs flow’rs, 
A fullen, gloomy afpeé wear. 
Jn vain I liften thro’ the woods, 
Their pleafing melody is 0’er; 


A fullen filence reigns around, 
Or howling winds tumultuous roar. 


* We thall be happy to hear from this Correfpondent, ele 
ther in profe or poetry, on any future occafion, 
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The vernal feafon now is patt, 
And all its fmiling beauties fled ; 

The fields have loft their gay attire, 
And all their glowing charms lie dead. 


Such, and fo tranfient is our blifs, 
So fading are all earthly joys ; 

The dazzling glories of the world 
Are al] but empty, glitt’ring toys. 





O let us then direct our hearts 
To fceng’s of pure delight and peace, 
Where joys unfading ever bloom, 
Extatic joys that never ceafe ! 


Kent, 


PEPE — 
LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF MR. JOHN PERKINS, 


WHO DIED iN THE 20TH YEAR OF HIS AGE, JUNE, 3795. 


EPARTED friend! 
The big tear ftarted when I heard thy fate 
So premature! and I heav’d a figh, 
That death’s unerring hand fhould cut thee off 
In early youth, when fondeft hopes arafe 
To cheer thee; yet well I know ’tis wrong 
To mourn at heav’n’s decrees, but that we oughs 
To bend, with mecknefs, to the will of him 
Who orders all, and for the beit; {till well 
My heart resnembers all the happy hours 
Of youth we have fpent in friendly converfe, 
Or perchance i youthful gaieties—Alas ! 
They’re paft for ever, and thou arf gone 
To fcenes far happier, to realms of blifs; 
Yet fhall I ever love, at midnight hour, 
To feek thy tranquil tomb, and thed the teay 
Of forrow for thy lofs. 


Hertford, Fuly 31, 1793. 
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EPIGRAM. 


[a AY, give me leave to tell you, fir, 
“ Pve publithed a weighty book 
Upon the fubjeét in difpute, 
* O’er which ’twere worth your while to look. 


So, Dull-head !’’—when a clown exclaim’d, 
“ Marry, full weighty I’ze be bound; 

‘ For weel [I sex when’t back’s pull’d off, 
“ [lk volume werghs twelve pound.’’— 


Villain! what mean’ft thou?’ ftorms the fage ; 
‘¢ Nay, plaife your honour, not fae gruff, 

I’ze fure on’t, for with loads I went 

© To—what d’ye call him—that fells fnuff, 


J. X. 


> Ee 


ANACREON, 
ODE III. 
ON WOMEN. 


ORNS to bulls hath nature giv’n; 
| Fithes fwimming ; birds to fly ; 
Hoots to horfes; fpeed to hares ; 
Lions teeth; man bravery. 


What for Woman had fhe left ? 
What for woman could fhe find ?>— 
Beauty, *ftead of {words and fpears, 
Beauty vanquifhes mankind. 
I. X. LE. 





SONNET. 


OW deep’ning fhadows o’er the landfcape fteal, 
And evening theds its fragrance through the air: 
Ah! blifsful hour—to contemplation dear ; 
And fecret joys that vulgar fouls ne’er feel ? 
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Ye who refide within the fmoky town, 
Ambition’s votaries ! wealthy fons of earth ! 
Who oft affume the femblance falfe of mirth, 

a\nd cares awhile in pleafure’s vortex drowns ; 


Augutta’s fons! like you I covet not 
The tow’ring grandeur of an attic dome ; 
Bleft with an happier though an humbler lor, 
In rural folitudes I love to roam: 
Where green-rob’d nature ali her charms hath given, 
And raptur’d fancy foars from earth to heaven. 


Lynn, Sept. 4798. W.C. Fur, 


ae 





TES TTBS 


SONG, 
BY MR. W**8*, 
\ HAT man in his wits had not rather be poor, 


Than for lucre his freedom to give? 
Ever bufy the means of his life to fecure, 
And fo ever neglecting to live. 


| 
i 


Environ’d from morning to night in a crowd, 
Not a moment unbent or alone; 

Conttrain’d to be abjeét, tho’ never fo proud, 
And at every one’s call but his own. 


Still repining and longing for quiet each hour, 
Yet ftudioufly flying it ftill ; 

With the means of enjoying his wifh in his power, 
But accurit with his wanting the will. 


For a year muft be paft, or a day muft be come, 
Before he has Ieifure to reft ; 

He mutt add to his ftoye this or that pretty fum, 
And then will have time to be blett. 


But his gains more bewitching the more they encreafes 
Only {well the defire of his eye; 

Such a wretch, let mine enemy live, if he pleafe, 
Let not even mine enemy—de. 
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FO Sesismncs’ Cialis” Yitiiins, 
WITH A MINIATURE OF, THE WRITER. 


HEN haply o’er thy Werter’s low-laid head, 

The mournful willow fhall its foliage wave ; 
Rofemaries flourifh on my clay-cold bed, 

And thyme and fouthernwood* bedeck my grave, 


Say, wilt thou then to former fcenes return, 
Endearments happy, happy hours recai ; 
Will tender paffion in thy bofum burn, 
A tear of pity on this emblem fall? 


Ah! wilt thou bear it on thy angei breaft, 
Gaze on gach line, and prefs it to thy lips 

Say, wilt thou figh o’er hours fupremely bleft 
When tranfport glow’d in ev’ry neétar’d fip? 


Oh! it will foothe my weary waiting fhade, 
While oft unfeen thy path it hovers round, 

*T will difappointment’s rugged edge abrade, 
And gently ftaunch my bufom’s bleeding wound, 


Twill deck with {miles what now my foul deplores, 
?Till foft decay fhall o’er thy vitals fteal ; 

Till pitying heav’n my ravifh’d bride rettores, 
And pafling bells rehearfe my nuptial peal. 


W. H. 
a. 
SONNET, 
TO GOODWIN, OF LYNN, 


f( 1 EORGE! they fay time’s lenient hand can heal 
X The deepett forrow, and that none can grieve 
Forever. ’Tis falfe! or why will heave 


The figh at thoughts of joy long paft ? why fteal 


* Plants with which graves are decorated in Wales, 
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Thefe agonizing pangs acrofs my breaft ? 

For I have long felt grief, yet ftill I find 

No reft from anguifh : ftill does my mind 
Dwell fondiy on thofe hours of blifs, when reft 

Did vifit this poor frame. Ah! thofe were days 
Of funfhine, which do fometimes feebly fmile 
On anxious youth, and thus deceitfully beguile 

His earlieft hours. Alas! its cheering rays 
Too foon do fade, and often in their room 
AMBITION comes with all its endlefs gluom. 


Hertford, July, 1798. S$. W. 


+ Se 


AN ADIEU, 


TO A NEWLY-ACQUIRED, BUT MUCH ES-~ 
TEEMED FRIEND. 


HAT tho’ nor grateful interchange of thought, 
Nor twining cords of focial intercourfe, 
Confirm the fair idea‘in the mind 
Of mental excellence and folid worth ; 
Imagination, faithful to her truft, 
Shall hover round with light expanded wing, 
And from th’ oblivious touch of lengthen’d abfence 
Shield her fav’rite charge. 
JULIA. 
- eee LEI 


AN ORIENTAL ELEGY. 
[See Monriuy VisiToR, /. 347, vel. w.] 


H! never thall my mind forget 
The maid, who to my tent drew nigh ; 
With fluttering fear her bofom beat, 
And fleep fat heavy on her eye. 


The rings that grac’d her ancles round, 
The cautious fair afide had laid ; 

Left at the found, calamity 
Had come, .and fhe had been betray’d, 





PARNASSIAN GARLAND. 











She wail’d the darknefs of the way, | 
That hid the morning ftar from fight : 

The eye-lafh of the moon was ting’d 
With the black powder of the night. 


*Twas fuch a night when fafhion’d clouds, 
Like camels, gaze upon the ftars; 
While on the border of the fky, 
The humid eyes of heav’n dropt tears. 


With wonder at this fudden change, 
The lightning fhew’d his fhining teeth ; 
The thunder cleft the deafen’d rocks, 
And mutter’d anger o’er the heath. 


She wifh’d—the panted to embrace, 
But modeily forbid—a fhow’r 

Of feeling tears bedew’d her cheek, 
And feem’d to wet a rofy bow’r. 


She fpake—and in my wifhful heart 
Her panting fighs blew kindling fire: 

She wonder’d why I lov’d to rove, 
And chid my mad yet fond defire. 


This heart it melts for thee,” fhe cried, _ 
‘© For thee it feels unutter’d woe ; 

Oh ! how perverfe to her that loves, 
“ How fervient to thy guileful fue ! 


From realm to realm thou low’ft to fly, 
6¢ Without a refidence or home ; 
Anon to roll with faithlefs feas, 

“ Now reftlefs on the fhore to roam, 


O fay, what fruit, what joys arife, 
‘¢ In rambling thus from foil to foil ? 
Say, is it not fatigue and pain, 

“ A joylefs never-ending toil ? 


Haft thou then join’d the antelopes, 
“ Their ever roving wild compeer ? 
With them to range the defert wafte, 
“ Forgetful of the tamer deer ? 
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‘* And art thou weary of our plains? 
** And wilt thou ftill perfift to rove ? 
* QO! woe;—O! more than woe to him, 
“« Who flies his folitary love. 


« Pity, at length, my care-torn heart, 
‘© That feeks relief but finds it not; 
*€ Within thy fond encircling arms, 
“* Be all my grief, my teai’s forgot. 


” % 
Wel/h-posl. A, DONOUGHUE,. 
= nS re 


LINES, 
EY L. Gc. 


H! me, bereft of all T in this world held dear, 

A Depriv’d of foft happinefs’s filken thread, 

wander far, while big the briny tear 

Falls down my bofom, and my poor head 
Devoid of reft, fweet Nature’s balmy ftore, 

Is nearly fplit by the dread awful blaft 
Of adverfe fortune ;—true it is, thefe eyes no more 

Will view my Myra’s face ;—’tis paft? 

he glorious moment’s paft, when far from care 

Delightingly I’ve view’d her charmful form ; 
Blett with the fmiles of Myra ;—Oh! thou conftant fair, 

Nipt’was thy youth iby death’s untimely ftorm. 
But hufh! my heart, ’twas heaven decreed her fall, 
Complaint is fruitlefs;—1 muft bear ir all. 


Diterarp 
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Literary Revicty, 


Praftical Education. By Maria Edgeworth, Autho 
of Letters for Literary Ladies, and the Parent's 
Affifiant ; and by Richard Lovell Edgeworth, F.R.S. 
and M.R. 1. A. 2 Vols. gto. Jolhnien. 


HE important fubjeét of education will always in- 

tereft tne intelligent part of mankind. Apprifed 
of its beneficial contequences, every attention will be 
paid to its progres, and every effort rendered fub- 
fervient to its completion. Hence it may be affurned 
as an infallible mark of civilization. No individual, no 
nation emerged from the clouds of barbarifm, will be 
ever tempted to detpife it. 

Its advantages being thus once known, will not be 
foon forgotten ; a general eagernefs for knowledge will 
prevail, perfons of talents will offer theic fervices, and 
for a fmail equivalent; fcience in all its rich variety 
will diffufe itfelf through the land. Of late years, the 
topic of education has been frequently and ably difcuf- 
fed, yet we are ever ready to hear what can ftill further 
be advanced upon this interefting fubjeét. 

The joint produétion before us appears to be the 
refult of profound thought and extenfive experience. 
We read the work attentively, and with few exceptions, 
we pronounce it to be a mafterly performance. Whilit 
the obfervations are judiciuus, the illuftration is highly 
entertaining by means of the anecdotes, which are 
everywhere interfperfed. At the end of the Second 
Volume a fummary of the entire contents is annexed, 

VoL. Y. Cc which 
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which we fhall prefent to our readers. Its length ren- 
ders it neceffary that it fhould be divided into two 
parts, the firft of which fhall be here given, the re~ 
maining one in the fucceeding Number. In tranfcrib- 
ing this fummary, we are perfuaded, that we are per- 
forming an acceptable fervice to thofe parents who have 
the welfare of their children at heart. For its length 
we make no apology, but happy fhall we deem our- 
feives were we able to excite within the minds of parents 
of every defcription, a proportionable attention to the 
interefts of the rifing generation. Alas! beauty, 
wealth, honours, and all the trappings of external pa- 
geantry, without a fuitable education, are only fo many 
incentives to vice, fo many temptations precipitating 
their victims into the gulph of mitery. | 


& SUMMARY. t 


“ Tue general principle,” ‘that we fhould affociate plea- 
fure with whatever we with that our pupils thould purfue, 
and pain with whatever we wifh that they fhould avoid,’ forms, 
our readers will perceive, the bafis of our plan of education, 
This maxim, applied to the cultivation of the underflanding, 
or of the affections, will, we apprehend, be equally fuccefsful; 
virtues, as well as abilities, or what is popularly called ge- 
nius, we believe to be the refult of education, not the gift of 
nature. A fond mother will tremble at.the idea, that fo much 
depends upon her own cave in the early education of her 
children; but, even though fhe may be inexperienced in the 
art, fhe may be perfuaded that patience and perfeverance will 
enfure her fuccefs: even from her timidity we may prophefy 
favourably ; for, in education, to know the danger is often to 
avoid it. The firft iteps require rather caution and gentle 
kindnefs, than any difficult or laborious exertions; the female 
fex are fiom their fituation, their manners, and talents, pecu- 
liarly fuited to the fuperintendence of the early years of child- 
hood. We have therefore, in the firft chapters of the preceding 
work, endeavoured to adapt our remarks principally to female 
readers, and we fhall think ourfelves happy if any anxious 
mother feels their practical utility. 


_ “ In 
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‘¢ In the chapters on Toys, Tafks, and Attention, we have 
attempted to fhow how the inftruction and amufements of 
children may be fo managed as to coincide with each other. 
Play, we have obferved, is only a change of occupation, and 
toys, to be permanently agreeable’ to children, mutt afford 
them continued employment. We have declared war againft 
tafks, ov rather againft the train of melancholy ideas which, 
affociated with this word, utually render it odious ta the ears 
of the difguited fcholar. By kind patience, and well-timed, 
diftin®, and, above all, by thort leffons, a young child may 
be initiated in the myfteries of learning, and in the firit prin- 
ciples of knowledge, without fatigue, or punifhment, or tears, 
No matter how little be learned in a given time, provided the 
pupil be not difguited; provided the with to improve be ex- 
cited, and the habits of attention be acquired. Attention we 
confider as the faculty of the mind which is effential to the 
cultivation of al} its other powers. 

“It is eifential to fuccefs in what are called accomplifh- 
ments, or talents, as well as to our progrefs”in the laborious 
arts or abftraét fciences. Believing fo much to depend upon 
this faculty or habit, we have taken particular pains to explain 
the praétical methods by which it may be improved. The 
gencral maxims, that the attention of young people fhould at 
firft be exercifed but for very fhort periods; that they fhould 
never be urged to the point of fatigue; that pleafute, efpecially 
the great pleafure of fuccefs, fhould be affociated with the 
exertions of the pupil; are applicable to children of all tem- 
pers. The care which has been recommended, in the ufe of 
words, to convey uniformly diftin& ideas, will, it is hoped, 
be found advantageous. We have, without entering into the 
fpeculative queftion concerning the original differences of 
temper and gentus, offered fuch obfervations as we thought 
might be ufeful in the education of the attention of vivacious 
and indolent childven; whether their idlenefs er indolence 
proceed from nature, or from miftaken modcs of inftrudtion, 
we have been anxious to point out means of curing their 
defects ; and, from our fuccefsful experience with pupils ap- 
parently of oppofite difpofitions, we have ventured to affert 
with fome confidence, that no parent fhould defpair of correét- 
ing a child’s defeéts, that no preceptor fhould defpair of pro- 
ducing in his pupil! the fpecies of abilities which his education 
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fteadily tends to form. Thefe are encouraging hopes, but not 
flattering promifes. Having juit opened thefe bright views to 
parents, we have paufed to warn them, that all their expecta- 
tions, all thew cares will be in vain, unlefs they have fufficient 
prudence and ftrength of mind to follow a certain mode of 
condué with refpeét to fervants, and with refpeét to common 
acquaintance. More failures in private education have been 
occafioned by the interference of fervants and acquaintance, 
than from any other caufe. It is impoffible, we repeat it ia 
the ftrongeit terms, it is impoffible that parents can be fuc- 
ccisful in the education of their children at home, unlefs they 
have fteadinefs enough to refiit all interference from vifitors 
and acquaintance, who from thoughtlefs kindnefs, or a bufy 
defire to adminifter advice, are apt to counteract the views of 
a preceptor; and who often in a few minutes undo the work 
of years. When our pupils have formed their habits, and 
have reafon und experience fufficient to guide them, Ict them 
be left as free as air; let them chuofe their friends and ac- 
guaintance; let them fee the greateft variety of characters, 
and hear the greatcft variety of converfation and upinions: 
but whilft they are children, whilft they are deftitute of the 
micans to judge, their parents or pieceptors muft fupply their 
deficient reafon; and authoiity, without violence, fhould 
dire them to their happinefs. They mutt fee, that all who 
are concerned in their education agree in the means of govern- 
ing them; in all their commands and prohibitions, in the 
diftribution of praife and blame, of rewaid aod punifhment, 
there muft be unanimity. Where there does not exift this 
unanimity in families; where parents have not fufficient firm- 
nefs to prevent the interference of acquaintance, and fiificient 
prudence tu keep children from all private communication with 
fervants, we carneftly advife that the children be fent to fome 
public feminary of education. We have taken fome pains to 
detail the methods by which all hurtful communication be- 
tween children and fervants in a well regulated family may 
be avoided, and we have afferted, from the experience of 
above twenty years, that thefe methods have been found not 
only practicable, but eafy. 

“In the chapters on Obedience, Temper, and Truth, the 
general principle, that pleafure fhould excite to exertion and 
yirtue, and that pain fhould be connected with whatever we 
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wifia our pupils to avoid, is applied to praétice with a minute- 
ne{s of detail which we knew not how to avoid. Obedience 
we have confidered as a relative, rather than as a_pofitive 
virtue: before children are able to conduct themfelves, their 
obedience muft he rendcred habitual: obedience alters its na- 
ture as the pupil becomes more and more rational; and the 
only method to fecure the obedience, the willing, enlightened 
obedience of rational beings, 1s to convince them by experi - 
ence, that it tends to their happinefs. Truth depends upon 
example more than precept, and we have endeavoured to im- 
prefs it on the minds of all who are concerned in education, 
that the firft thing neceffary to teach their pupils to love truth, 
is in their whole conduct to refpeét it themfelves. We have: 
reprobated the artifices fometimes ufed by preceptors towards 
their pupils; we have fhewn that al! confidence is deftroved 
by thefe deceptions. May they never more be attempted! 
May parents unite in honeft deteftation of thefe practices ! 
Children are not fools, and they are not to be governed like 
fools. Parents who adhere to the firm principle of truth, may 
be certain of the refpeét and confidence of their children, 
Children who never fee the example of falfchood, will grow 
up with a fimplicity of charaéter, with an habitual love of 
truth, that muft furprife preceptors who have feen the pro- 
penfity to deceit which early appears in children who have 
had the misfortune to live with fervants, or with perfons who 
have the habits of meannefs and cunning. We have advifed, 
that children, before their habits are formed, fhould never be 
expofed to temptations to deceive; that no queftions fhould 
be afked them which hazard their young integrity ; that as 
they grow older they fhould gradually be trutted; and that 
they fhould be placed in fituations where they may fecl the 
advantages both of fpeaking truth, and of obtaining a cha- 
rater for integrity. The perception of the utility of this 
virtue to the individual, and to fociety, will confirm the ha- 
bitual reverence in which our pupils have been taught to hold 
it. As young people become reafonable, the nature of their 
habits and of their education fhould be explained to them, 
and their virtues, from being virtues of cuftom, fhould be 
rendered virtues of choice and reafon. It is eafier to contirm 
good habits by the conviction of the underftanding, than to 
induce habits in confequence of that conviction. This prin- 
Cc 3 ciple 
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cipic we have purfued in the chapter on Rewards and Punifh- 
ments; we have not confidered punifhment as vengeance or 
retaliation, but as fain infliGed with the reafonable hope of pro- 
curing fome future advantage to the delinquent, or to fociety. The 
{malleit poffible quantity of pain that can effe& this purpofe, 
we fuppofe, muft, with all juft and humane perfons, be the 
meafure of punifhment. This notion of punifhment, both 
for the fake of the preceptor and the pupil, fhould be clearly 
explained as early as it can be made intelligible. As to ree 
wards, we do not wilh that they fhould be bribes; they fhould 
itimulate, without weakening the mind. The confequences 
which naturally follow every fpecies of good conduct, are the 
proper and beft rewards that we can devife; children whofe 
underftandings are cultivated, and whofe tempers are not 
fpoiled, will be eafily made happy without the petty bribes 
which are adminiftered daily to ill educated, ignorant, over 
ftimulated, and, confequently, wretched and ill-humoured 
children. Far from making childhood a ftate of continual 
penance, reftraint, and mifery, we with that it fhould be made 
a ftate of uniform happinefs; that parents and preceptors 
fhould treat their pupils with as much equality and kindnefs 
as the improving reafon of children juttifies. The views of 
children fhould be extended to their future advantage *, and 
they fhould confider childhood as a part of their exiftence, not 
as a certain number of years which muft be paffed over before 
they can enjoy any of the pleafures of life, before they can 
enjoy any of the privileges of grown uf péople. Preceptors 
fhould not accuftom their pupils to what they eall indulgence, 
but fhould give them the utmoft degree of prefent pleafure 
which is confiftent with their future advantage. Would it not 
be folly and cruelty to give prefent pleafure at the expence of 
a much larger portion of future pain? When children acquire 
experience and reafon, they rejudge the condué of thofe who 
have educated them; and their confidence and their gratitude 
will be in exaét proportion to the wifdom and juftice with 
which they have been governed. 

“ Tt was neceflary to explain at large thefe ideas of rewards 
and punifhments, that we might clearly fee our way in the 
progrefs of education, After having determined, that our ob- 
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ject is to obtain for our pupils the greateft poffible portion of 
felicity ; after having obferved, that no happinefs can be en- 
joyed in fociety without the focial virtues, without the u/eful 
and the agreeable qualities; our view naturally turns to the 
means of forming thefe virtues, of enfuring thefe effential qua- 
lities. On our fympathy with our fellow-creatures depend 
many of our focial virtues; from our ambition to excel our 
competitors arife many of our moft w/efu/ and agreeable aétions. 
We have confidered thefe principles of aétion as they depend 
on each other, and as they are afterwards feparated. Sympathy 
and fenfibility, uninformed by reafon, cannot be proper guides 
toadtion. We have endeavoured to thew how fy mpathy may 
be improved into virtue. Children fhould not fee the deform- 
ed expreffion of the malevolent paffions in the countenance of 
thofe who live with them: before the habits are formed, be- 
fore fympathy has any rule to guide itfelf, it 1s neceffarily de- 
termined by example. Benevolence and affectionate kindnefs 
from parents to children firft infpire the pleafing emotions of 
love and gratitude, Sympathy is not able to contend with 
paffion or appetite: we fhould therefore avaid placing children 
in painful competition with one another, We love thofe from 
whom we receive pleafure. To make children fond of each 
other, we muit make them the caufe of pleafure to each other; 
we mut piace them in fituations where no paffion or — 
croffes - ir natural fympathy. We have {poken of the dif- 
ference between tranfient, convivial fympathy, and that higher 
fpecies of tome athy which, connected with efteem, conftitutes 
friendihip. We have exhorted parents not to exhauft impru- 
dently the fen&bility of their children; not to lavifh carefles 
upon ‘their infancy, and cruelly to w ithdraw their kindnefs 
when their children have learned to expect the daily ftimulus 
of affection. The idea of exercifing fentibility we have en- 
deavoured to explain, and to thew, that if we require prema- 
ture giatitude and generofity from young people, we fhall only 
teach them affegtation and hypocrify. We have flightly 
touched onthe dangers of exceflive female fenfibility, and have 
fuggeited, that ufeful, active employments, and the cultiva- 
tion of the reafoning faculty, render fympathy and fenfibility 
“— refpectable, and not lefs graceful. 
‘ In treating of vanity, pride, and ambition, we have been 
more indulgent to vanity than our frond ieaders will approve. 
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We hope, however, not to be mifunderftood; we hope that we 
fhall not appear to be admirers of that mean and ridiculous 
foible, which is anxioufly concealed by all who have any 
defire to obtain efteem. We cannot, however, avoid thinking 
it is a contradiétion to infpire young people with a with to 
excel, and at the fame time to infift upon their repreffing all 
expreffions of fatisfaction if they fucceed. The defire to ob- 
tain the good opinion of others is a {trong motive to exertion: 
this defire cannot be difcriminative in children before they 
have any knowledge of the comparative valu¢ of different 
qualitics, and before they can ettimate the confequenc value 
of the applaufe of different individuals. We have endea- 
voured to fhew how, from appealing at firft to the opinions of 
others, children may be led to form judgmentsffof their own 
actions, and to appeal to their own minds for} approbation. 
The fenfe of duty and independent felf-complacency, may 
gtadually be fubftituted in the place of weak, ignorant vanity. 
There is not much danger that young people, whofe under- 
ftandings are improved, and who mix gradually with focicty, 
fhould not be able to reprefs thofe offenfive expre effions of 
vanity or pride, which are difagreeable to the feelings of the 








** impartial fpedtators.”” We fhould rather let the vanity of 
children find its own level than attempt any artificial acjuit- 
ments; they will learn Propricty of manners from obfervation 
and experience ; we fhould have patience with their carly un- 
civilized prefumption, lefi we, by premature reffraints, check 


the energy of the mind, and induce the cold, feeble vice of 
hypocrify. In their own family, among the friends whon 

they ought to love and efteem, let children, with fimple, un- 
referved vivacity, exprefs the good opinion they have of them- 
felves. It is infinitely better that they fhould be allowed this 
neceflary expanfion of felf-complacency in the company of 
their fuperiors, than that it fhould be repreffed by the cold 
hand of authority, and afterwards be difplayed in the com- 
pany of inferiors and fycophants. We hixe endeavoured to 
diftinguifh between the proper and impsoper ufe of praife as a 
motive in education: we have confidered it as a ftimulus 
which, like al] other excitements, is ferviceable or pernicious, 
according to the degree in which it is ufed, and the circum- 
fiances in which it 1s applied.” 

(To be concluded in our next] 
The 
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€ A View of the Caufes and Confe fequences of Englifh 
s Wars, from the Fevaitin of this Cos untry by Fulius 
y C.efar to the prejent Time. By Anihony Rodinfo 
§ Johnfon. 7 
(0 
ul bse nature of this Volume may be learnt by the 
2 erufal of this prefatory paragraph :— 
y “ The following View of Englifh Wars we prefent to the 
nt aie in order to convince them that war can never be dene- 
1¢ ficial to them when it is unjutt, and that it can never be juft 
aA~ when it is offenfive, or even when defenfive, unlefs the attack 
of be ferious and the caufe imp ortant. If our readers lament the 
m injuftice and foily of their anceftors, which we think they 
n. may juftly do, let them, by a wifer and more virtuous con- 
ay dud, inftrudct ep Ig at once to reverence them, and tu pre- 
y: ferve hemfelves from the hypocrify of thofe who afpire to be 
Te the mafters of mankind. This is no party production, it Is 
y> intended to ferve no temporary purpofe, it was dictated by no 
of other defire or aim, than that of preferving the peace of fociety ’ 
he and guarding the virtuous againft the artifices nt the oppreffors 
of of the we vid. 
it “ We lay no claim to the novelty of difcovery, or profun- 
mn dity peyton we have felecte ey from the hiftorians of our 
Itt own maga facts wii ail v arity, thinking that that 
ck labour is not loft wh y yedi in extradting a leffon of 
of wifdom from the records of ag yes, and in bringing into a clear 
om and narrow view the falutary information which Ties fcattered 
in- and mixed with various matter in the pages of many unwieldy 
me voiumes, 
his “ He who inculcates the precepts of morality in the lan- 
of guage of facts » a dopts a method of inftrugtion, in our opinion, 
old not the leaft likely to be etfectual.” 
a For the honour of ha: nanity vee with that the a 
bo here given of the Wars of England were falle, certain 
ilus the tale is bloady, and weave : fearful contains too cow 4 
DUS, truth. O war! are thy horrors never to ceafe >? Shall 
im- the {word never enter its feabbard, and abide there il 





the confymmation of all things ? 
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The ingenious author gives a {pirited account of Foan 
of Arc, the heroic maid of Orleans, which we fhall in- 
fert. We have already reviewed Southey’s epic poem 
founded on the hiftory of this female champion. Her 
ftory is no common cne, and creates an iterett in every 
feeling mind. Her talents and her virtues thould have 
fhicided her from the hands of the executioner. But 
fhe will live for ever in the minds of thofe who are ele- 

vated above vulgar prejudices, and whofe powers are 
bent on wien the bet interefts of the human race. 


iISTORY OF JOAN OF ARC. 

Joan - Arc was bor in the parifh of Greux, upon the 
Meufe, in the village of Dompre, A D.1 
were poor, and her education flender. Sh {pent her early 
years in fervice, and Jived fome time at an inn at Neufchat el 
in Lorrain. Here, obliged occafionally to attend the ftables, 
fhe became expert in the manly exercife of riding. She was 
remarkable for vigour and aétivity. When every mind was 
eccupied by the impending fate of France, this young woman 
eatched the general feeling. She meditated deeply on the 
fubject. She thought heaven and earth united to affirm the 
title of Charles to the throne. She thought heaven would 
aife up a deliverer for France ; for heaven is juft, and the great 
caufe demanded its interpofition. Full of thefe ideas, the me- 
ditated, fhe prayed, fhe dreamed, Her mind was full of the 
Subject day and night. She thought of David, the fhepherd 
youth, the heroic deliverer of Ifrael. The mcunnefs of the in- 
ftrument magnified the divine power. Rapt with thefe id 
the trouble and ardour of her mind ended in infp al 
vifion. She believed God wouid raife up an inftrument—the 
believed fhe had his commiffion. She converfed with St. 
Margaret and St. Catharine, who commanded her, by the au- 
thority of od, to raife the fiege of Orleans, and conduc King 
I » be crowned at Rheims. She was twenty-two ye arg 

aé tir ive, vigorous, and full of refolution. She did not 
ife the divine command, She haftened to the court, and 
permitted to open her commiffion to the king. 
She addrefied the king with velpedt, but with the free- 
dom and confidence becoming rong who bore a high commif- 
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fion. She told him her name was Joan, the maid; that God 
hac. fent her to his affittance; and that if he would put troops 
under her direction, fhe would, by the affiftanee of heaven, 
raife the fiege of Orleans, and lead him to be crowned at 
Rheims. 

‘“ Her manner was commanding. The whole court par- 
took of her enthufiafm, were infpired with faith in her pro- 
es. The for y flew from rank to1ank, from army to army's 
revived the drooping fpirits of the French, and itruck the 
Englifh with ‘sdinlinaeus and fear. 

** Seven months the fiege had continued, and fixty forts 
had been conttruéted round that city by the Englith. Every 
day they expeéted the town to furrender, A convoy of arms, 
ammunition, and provifions, collected at Blois, was fent to 
the relier of Orleans. Five thoufand men efcorted this convoy. 
The Maid of Orleans accompanied the convoy, difplaying her 
fiandard in the front of the army, well mounted and com- 
pletely armed. 

“ When fhe approached Orleans, the Englifh, aftonithed 
nd diimayed, made a feeble refiftance, the convoy was con- 
veyed into the city without lofs; and the Maid entered jn 
triumph, amidft univerfal acelamations. The French, in- 
{pied with new ardour, every day fallied forth upon the 
3 an offenfive operation to which they had long been 
ers. Six thoufand Englith perifhed in thefe fallies ; and 
hy difpirited and always beaten, caufed the fiege to 
be raifed, May 8, 1429. 

“ The Englith and the French agreed that the Maid pof- 
feffed powers fupernatural; but the former afcribed to the 
devil what the latter faid came fiom God. 

“ The Earl of Suffolk had retired from the walls of Orleans 
into Gergeaux with 1200 men; thither the French followed 
him, and the town was taken by fcalade—one half of the 
garrifon was killed; the other half, with Suffolk himfelf and 
his brother, were made oh mmatig The Maid was here 
wounded on the head, and thrown from the top of her ladder 
inta the ditch. But fhe animated the troops in the midft of 
difafler. Advance, my brave countrymen,” fhe cried from 
the ditch, God has doomed the Englith to deftruction.” 

“ The Englith having colleéted together a formidable army, 
it was thought hazardous to rifque an ation. in this difi- 
culty 
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eulty the French confulted the Maid. ‘* Let us fight the 
Englifh,” cried fhe, “ in the name of God, if they were 
fufpended in the clonds'!’? ‘‘ Where fhall we find them,” 
faid they—“* March, march,”’ faid the Maid, “ God will be 
your guide *,”’ 

“« The foldiers became bold, and fear fled from the camp. 
They rufhed to ation in the confidence of victory, and victory 
was theirs. 

“ Charles now, regardiefs of difficulty, miarched on to 
Rheims, where he was crowned on the 18th of July y- 

“ The Maid, her prophecies fulfilled, her work glorioufly 
accomplifhed, fell ge oh at the feet of Charles, and meit- 
ing under the ftrength of he caine,’ with a flood 
demanded permiffion to return into her iormer 
the king had now learned her value, refefed | 
ennobled her and her family. 

“ She continued with the army, peiforming prodigies of 

valour; but on the following year, May 25, as fhe headeda 
fally from the town of Comp eig s 

«i “The Englith tri iumphed | t | 
would have done at that of the bett 
thoufand foldiers. They threw her into a dungeon, and 
loaded her with irons. After this brutal ufage, tl ey brought 
her before the inquifition, and tried her for derefy, forcery, aud 
witchcraft. 

“ The chamber of murder fat Feb. 13, 1431. Joan w 
brought before them laden with irons, which fhe intr aaa 

them to relieve her from; but her judges were deaf to her 
cries, They denied her the atfi ce of counfel, and fought 
to enfnare her with fubtile and perplexing queftions. But her 
an{wers were prompt and effectual. She : affirmed the reality 
of her infpiration. They could not confound her, they could 
convié her of nothing but wearing man’s apparel and carry- 
ing arms. She confented, after their exhortations and threats, 
to fign never more to wear man’s apparel or carty arms. She 

retired from this terrible tribunal, and dreffed herfelf according 
to her fex. This drefs was taken away in the night by her 
guards; and, after bitter cries and lamentations, to hide her- 
felf from vulgar and rude infpedtion, the drew over her fome 
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part of the clothes which had been left inftead of the female 
drefs: Her keepers now rufhed into the room, and fwore fhe 
was again in man’s apparel. Her judges were affembled, and 
the fentence of death was paffed upon her, for this aét which 
they had compelled her to perform, as a relapfed heretic. 

“© The inquifition had examined every circumftance of her 
life, had difpatched inquirers to the place where her childhood 
and youth had been paffed ; but the early days of Joan were 
without reproach. Her morals had no fain. She was con- 
demned to be burned. The fire was kindled, and Joan, the 
terror of armies, was led forth. Her health was wafted by 
confinement and chains. She was firm and pious, calling to 
the laft upon Jefus! The fpectators were moved, a general 
tremour feized all the crowd, except the priefts her murderers. 
The fecular magiftrates were deprived of utterance, and could 
only fay proceed. The executioners did their office, and on 
the 30th of May, 1431, perifhed in the flames, Joan of Arc, 
the faviour of her country, the greateft of her fex, the wonder 
ofages! It belonged tu the priefts to be the murderers of this 
illuftrious patriot, it belongs to Providence to vifit her murder 
on their race. It is done; and with a vengeance which we 
deplore with all the bitternefs of grief.” 

The Volume is dedicated to the celebrated calculator 
William Morgan, Efq. F. R.S. nephew of the late 
Dr. Richard Price. 





The Natural Son; a Play, infive A&s, by Auguflus Von 
Kotzebue, Poet Laureat and DireGor of the Imperial 
Theatre at Vienna, being the Original of Lover’s 
Vows, now performing with univerfal Applaufe, at 
the Theatre- Royal, Covent-Garden. Tranflated from 
the German by Anne Plumptre, (Author of the Reétor’ s 
Son, Antoinette, Sc.) who has eas a Preface, 

explaining the Alterations in the Reprefentation ; and 
has alfo annexed a Life of Kotzebue. Symonds. 
2s. 6d. 

THIS appears to be an able and elegant tranflation of 

a very interefting play, well deferving of peruful 
in the clofet, and particularly in this entire form ‘in 
Vor. V. Dd which 
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which Mifs Plumptre has prefented it to the Public. 
Of its plot and charaéters an account was given in the 
Dramatical department of our laft Number. The tranf- 
lator has very juftly obferved, that— 








“ The flattering reception which the Natural Son, under 
the altered title of Lover’s Vows, has experi:nced from an 
Englifh audience, in an abridged and mutilated ftate, affords 
reaton to believe that a complete tranflation of fo admirable a 
drama will entitle itfelf to a ftill higher degree of public ap- 
probation. The Natural Son, fince its firft appearance in Ger- 
many, has uniformly ranked among the moft favourite pro- 
ductions of the pen of its illuftrious author; its celebrity had 
long attraéted the notice of the tranflator, and a perufal of it 
fatishied her, that it was one of thofe brilliant dramatic me- 
teors, whofe luftre ought to be extended from the German to 
the Englifh horizon.” 


We fhall now prefent an ample fpecimen of this 
original produétion. 


The difclofure of the mother’s hiftory to the fon, on 
his return home from the wars, is tender and impref- 
five :— e 


“ Fred. Speak, deareft mother! lay open your whole heart! 

“ Withel. Av! my fon, I will tell you all; and yet fhame 
almoft chains my tongue: do not then look at me. 

“« Fred. Know I not well the heart of my mother! accurfed 
be the thought that would condemn her for a weakne/s of 
a crime fhe is incapable, 

“ Wilhel. Yon village, the fpire of whofe church you fee at a 
diftance, is the place of my birth: In that church was I bap- 
tized, and there alfo was I inftructed in the firft rudiments of 
our faith. My parents were pious and good cottagers ; poor, 
but honeft. When I was fourteen years old, I chanced on¢ 
day to be feen by the lady of the caftle ; I pleafed her, fhe 
took me to her manfion, and delighted in forming my ruftic 
mind, She put good books into my hands; I was inftruéted 
in French and mufic; my ideas and capacities developed 
themfelves, but fo alfo did my yayity: Yes, under the ap- 
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pearance of referve I became a vain filly girl. I had juft ate 
tained my feventeenth year, when the fon of my benefa¢trefs, 
who was in the Saxon fervice, obtained leave of abfence, and 
came to vifit us; it was the firft time of my feeing him; he 
was a handfome and feduétive youth;—he talked to me of 
love, of marriage ;—he was the frit man who had paid ho- 
mage to my charms: Ah, Frederick, do not look at me, I 
cannot go on. (Frederick cafts down his eyes, and preffes her 
hand to his heart—both paufe) 1, too credulous creature, was 
beguiled of my innocence! he feigned the moft ardent love— 
promifed me marriage after the death of his aged mother— 
fwore eternal faith and conftancy.—Alas! and I forgot my 
pious parents, the precepts of our worthy paftor, the kindnefs 
of my fofter-mother—Ah ! Frederick, Frederick, often as I 
caft my eyes towards the tower of yonder church, fo often 
does the figure of our good old paftor with His filver hairs feem 
to ftand before my eyes, as he appeared when for the firfl time 
I went to confeflion. How did my young heart then flutter— 
how full was I of virtue and elevated devotion !—QOh at that 
time, certain of triumph, I had courage frankly to acknow- 
ledge every failing —How, oh Heavens! how could it be 
poflible, that a wild unthinking youth, fhould, by a few idle 
words and glances, efface that deep, deep impreffion: yet fo 
it was—I became pregnant —We were both awakened from 
our {weet intoxication, and fhuddeied at the fearful profpe& 
of the future. I had put every thing to the hazard —he only 
had to fear the anger of his mother, a good, but inexorably 
firidt woman. How tenderly did he conjure me, how affect- 
ingly did he intreat of me, not to betray him !—How feducing- 
ly, how ardently did he promife hereafter to make me-amends 
for all—and fo dearly did I iove him, that I gave him my 
word, to conceal the name of my feducer,—to bury his image 
in my heart, and patiently to endure, for his fake, whatever 
forrow might be in {tore for me.—Alas, ’tis much indeed that 
I have fuffered !—He departed, fatisfied—meanwhile the time 
of my delivery approached—-I could no longer conceal my 
fituation—Ah ! I was feverely dealt with for perfifting in my 
refufal to name the father of my child.—I was driven indig~ 
nantly from the houfe, and when I came to the door of my 
afflicted parents, there too was I denied admittance. My fa- 
ther upbraided me bitterly, and even was about to curfe.me, 
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when my mother tore him haftily away. She foon returned— 
threw mea crooked dollar, which. fhe wore about her neck, 
aud wept; fince that time I never have feen them. But the 
collar L have still. (fhe fhews it) I have fuffered hunger rather 
than part with this! (fee gazes on it fome time, kiffes it, and 
refiores it to its place), Without a houfe in which to hide my 
head, without money, without friends, I wandered a whole 
night in the open fields. Once I had arrived at the river-fide, 
there where ftands the mill, and fo:ely was 1 tempted to 
throw myfelf in under the mill-wheel, thus at once to end my 
mifery. But immediately the image of the werthy Pattor 
prefented itfelf before me with his gentle, venerable mein—I 
Started back, and looked around me to fee whether he were 
not behind me.—-The thought of him, and of his precepts, 
awakened my confidence—morning came on,'I refolved to go 
to his houfe. He received me affectionately, uttered not a fingle 
veproach—** What is done,’’ he faid, “ is done! Heaven par- 
dons the penitent—reform then, my daughter, and all may 
yet be well. Here in this village, however, thou muft not re- 
main; that will be to thee a continued mortification, and a 
{candal to mv_parifhioners but,’ aad here he puta 
piece of gold into my hand, together with a letter which he 
had written in my behalf,—‘ go to the town, my daughter, 
feek out an old and refpectable widow to whom this letter is 
direéted, with her thou wilt be fafe, and fhe will befides give 
thee initruétion in what manner to obtain an honetft liveli- 
hood.”’—With thefe words he laid his hand upon my fore- 
head, and giving me his blefling, promifed alfo to endeavour 
to {often my father.—Ah ! I feemed now to receive new life! — 
On my way tothe town I reconciled myfelf with my Creator, 
and folemnly vowed never again to deviate from the path of 
virtue—that vow I have ftritly kept, fo far may you fill 
refpect me, my Frederick. (Frederick preffes her filently in his 
arms; after a faufe fhe proceeds) Your bith was to me the 
caufe of much forrow, and much joy—Twice did I write tp 
your father, but God only knows whether he received the let- 
ters, no anfwer have J ever obtained. 

“ Fred. (Hafiily) No anf{wer ! 

“ Wilhel. Be calm! my fon, be calm!—It was in time of 
war, his regiment was then in fervice,—all was buttle and 
confufion throughout the whgle country,—-the treops of three 
different 
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diferent powers purfued each other alternately; how eafily 
then might letters be loft; No, he certainly never received 
mine, for he was no villain. Sinee then indeed FE have never 
troubled him; it might be pride, or eall it what you pleafe, 
but I thought that if he had not forgotten me, he would cer- 
tainly feek information concerning me,—-learn from our paftor 
whither I was retired, and eume to fee me; but alas, he came 
not, and fome years ‘after T even heard (fae fighs deeply)—that 
he was married- Thus was I compelled to bid farewel to my 
lait ray of hope ;—in filence and folitude I inhabited an indi- 
gent cottage, where I gained a livelihood by the work of my 
hands, and by inftruéting the neighboring children in what [ 
had learnt at thecaftle You, my deareftFrederick sweremy only 
joy; and on your education I beftowed all that I could fpare 
from the neceffaries of food and cloathing. My diligence was 
not ill repaid; you were a good boy, only your wildnefs, 
your youthful fire, your love for a foldier’s life, and defire to 
ramble about the world, occafioned me many a heart-ache : 
at lait I thought it muft be as God pleafes! Is it the boy’s 
deftination ? I will not hinder him, though my heart fhouid 
break at the feperation. Five years ago, therefore, 1 fuffered 
you to depart, giving you at that time, all that I could pof- 
fibly {pares perhaps more than I ought to have fpared, but 
then I was in health, and when that is the cafe, one is too apt 
to think one fhall never be fick. Indeed had I continued 
well, I had earnt ftill much more than 1 wanted for myfelf, 
had been a rich woman for one in my fituation, and ftill, dear 
Frederick, had fent you every year a Chriftmas prefent. But 
I was attacked by a lingering ficknefs—there ended my earn- 
ingsmy little ftore fcarcely fufficed for phyfician, nurfe and 
medicines, and £ was obliged a few days ago, to turn my back 
upon my poor little cottage, as I had no longer wherewithal 
to pay the rent. My only refource was to totter along the road 
with this ftick, this bag, and thefe rags, and folicit a morfel 
of bread from the charity of thofe who happened to-pafs by. 

“ Fred. Ah, if your Frederick had fufpeéted this, how 
bitter would have been every morfel he eat, every drop that 
he drank. Well, God be thanked! Lam: here again, you 
are alive, and I will remain with you; I will not on any ac- 
count leave you; and I will write thus to my Captain. Let 
‘him take it as he will, let him: revile it as defertion, I will 
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not ftir from my mother. Alas! however I have not learnt 
any art, or trade, but I have a pair of nervous arms, I can 
guide the plough, I can handle the flail; [I will hire myfelf as 
2 day-labourer, and at night copy writings for fome lawyer ; 
for thanks to you, my good mother, I write a fair and legible 
hand. Qh, all will go well! God will help us, for he fup- 
ports thofe who honour their parents. 

“ Wilhel. (clafps him in. her arms much affeéted) What prine 
cefs could offer me an equivalent for fuch a fon ?” 


The agreeable and difagreeable of marriages, are 
thus pleafingly deicribed :— 


“© Amelia. What I am ignorant of muft ke indifferent to 
me—I know nothing of the marriage ftate. 

“© Pafior, For that very reafon I wait upon you, madam, it 
is the fubje&t of my commiffion from your father. He withes 
me to lay before you the agreeable and difagreeable fides of 
{uch a condition. 

‘© Amelia. Begin then with the difagreeable, the beft thall 
be referved to the laft. 

“ Pafor. With the difagreeable ?—Oh, madam, when two 
affectionate congenial hearts unite; the marriage ftate has then 
no difagreeable fide. Hand in hand the happy pair journey 
through life. Where they find their path occafionally ftrewed 
o’er with thorns, diligently and cheerfully they clear their 
way. Ifa ftream crofs their fteps, the ftronger bears the weaker 
over: or if a rock is tu be climbed, the ftronger takes the 
weaker by the hand :—patience and love are their companions, 
What would be impradticable to one, to their united etforts 
proves but fport—and when they have reached the fummit, 
the weaker wipes the fweat from the brows of her more vigor- 
ous partner. Their joys, their pains, are never divided guetts, 
nor will one ever experience a pang of forrow while tranfport 
warms the bofom of the uther. A fmile illumines the coun- 
tenance of both; or tears diftil from both their eyes. But 
their raptures are more lively and eeftatic than fingle unparti- 
cipated joy; their forrow lefs corroding than folitary woes: for 
participation enhances the one, and alleviates the other.-—~ 
Thus their whole life re{embles a beautiful fummer’s day ; 
beautiful, even though a tranfient fhower may intervene :-— 
for fhowers refreth the face of nature, and the fun burits fram 
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the cloud with renovating luflre. And when the evening of 
their day draws on, it finds them furrounded with flowers, 
which they themfelves have planted and reared, patiently 
awaiting the approach of night. Then, then, indeed for 
night will come the one takes the lead and firit lies down 
to fleep, and happy téat one to whofe lot it falls :—the fur- 
vivor wanders in melancholy folitude, weeping at not being 
allowed to fleep alfo. And this is the only difagreeable 
feature of fuch a marriage. 

“Amelia. Oh, I will marry! 

“ Pafior. Right, madam, this pi¢ture is alluring, but re- 
colleé& that ’tis a picture for which two loving and congenial 
hearts fat as the models, But if motives of mere convenience 
{what the world generally terms prudence) if parental autho- 
rity, rafhnefs or caprice, tie the bonds of Hymen, then, alas ! 
the ftate of matrimony has xo agreeable fide. No longer free 
and unfhackled man and woman waik with light and airy 
fleps, but victims of a late repentance drag along their galling 
chains. Satiety is deyiéted on each brow. Images of lott 
happinefs, painted in ftreuger colours by imagination’s delu- 
five hand, and more tempting in proportion as they are unat- 
tainable.—Sanguine and romantic hupes, which haply might 
never have been realized if this marriage had not taken place, 
but the practicability of which the mind holds certain, if the 
partics were not fettered by wedlock. Thefe ideas inceflantly 
harafs the foul, and condemn them to aQual fuffering, where 
otherwife patience only would have been called into exertion. 
Gradually they accuitom themfelves to contemplate their irk- 
fome companion as the hateful caufe of all the evils which 
befall them. Gall infufes itfelf into their converfation, cold- 
nefs into their careffes. To none are they more captious, from 
None more apt to take offence, than from their wedded part- 
ner: and what would yield them delight in a ftranger is viewed 
with apathy in the perfon of their neareft connection. In this 
manner, with averted face and downcatt eyes, the haplefs pair 
drag on through life, till at length one lies down to fleep:— 
then exultingly the furvivor lifts the head and triumphantly 
exclaims— Liberty! Liberty !’’——And this forms the only 
pleafing feature in fuch a marriage, 

‘ Amelia, T will not marry!” 
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The concluding fcene is thus well delineated :— 


SCENE VIIf. The Baron, AMELIA, and Pastor, 


6 Baron. (fill clafping Amelia in kis arms) Ah, 1 breathe 
more frecly!—And now a word with yeu, my Amelia— 
‘Twenty years ago, you father was guilty of a lapfe—feduced a 
poor girl, and gave exiftence toa child, who till this day has 
wandered about the world in meannefs and poverty. The cir- 
eumftance has preffed upon my mind like a rock of granite 
You may remember how many an evening I have {pent in 
gloom and deep dejection—with my eyes fixed as. F fat in my 
arm-chair fmoking my pipe—not hearing you when you 
fpoke, not {nriling when you careffed me—then was it that 
my confcience upbraided me—that all. my wealth, my rank, 
Mor even you, my child, could procure me the repofé which a 
fpotlefs mind alone can feel. Now I have found both. wife 
and fon; and this worthy man, (fointing to the Paffor) as well 
as this (pointing to his heart) both tell me ’tis my duty pub- 
licly to acknowledge them as fuch. What think you?, 

“© Amelia. (careffing him.) My father need not afk that. 

*€ Baron, Will not the lofs you mutt experience, coft you 
one figh? Will a father’s repofe pay you for all ? 

“ Amelia, What lofs? 

« Baron, You were confidered as my only heirefs. 

© Amelia, (tenderly reproving him.) Oh my father! 

“ Baron. You lofe two fine ettates. 

Amelia, But a brother’s love will amply repay them. 

* Baron, And mine! (preffing her eagerly to his bofom.} 
Paflor. (turning afide.) Ob why not mire alfo ! 

Baron, (to the Pajior.) My friend, for a victory over one 
prejudice, I have to thank you !—for a victory over a fecond, 
E muft thank myfelf!—A man like you, the teacher, and the 
image of virtue, raifes his profeffion to one of the nobleit that 
the world can boaft. Were all your brethren like yourfelf, 
chriftianity might well be proud of them !—you are a NOBLE 
mAN—lI am only a nobleman—or, if I am now likely to be- 
come more, it is to you I fhall be indebted for the change. I 
am indeed very much your debtor— Amelia, will you pay for 
me? (Amelia looks at her father doubtfully for a few moments, 
then lets fall her hands, turns to the Paftor, and flies into his 
arms, } 


“ Pafter, 
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“ Paftor, (in the utmoft afionifament.) My God !—my Lord 
Baron, 

“ Baron, Silence, filence! Not a word. 

“ Amelia. (kiffing kim) Silence, tience ! You, indeed, love 
me! (The Paftor lorfens himjelf from ker arms, burfts into tearsy 
attemits to fieak, but is unable—he goes up to the Baron, takes 
his hand, and is about preffing it to ais mouth, when the Baron 
withdraw¥ his hand, and prefjes kim in kis arms.) Ob! Lam 
fo happy ! 

“ Baron. (witkdrawing his arms from the Paftor.) Enough, 
enough!=-Oh, I could cry like a child!—-Sutfer me, fuffer 
me to compofe myfelf a few moments—I have yet another 
{cene to come, more heart-affeéting than even this—Now, 
deareft fon, in a few minutes all fhall be accomplifhed, and 
the laft rays of the declining fun fhall beam upon the happieft 
group in Nature’s wide-extended kingdom.—Where is Wile 
helmina? 

& Paffor. I will fetch her. 

“ Baron. Stop '!—my mind is agitated!—my heart fo 
throbs !—one moment torecover myfelf. (He walks backwards 
and forwards, breathes with difficulty, and cafts his eyes fre- 
guently towards the door of the adjoining room.) That way will 
fhe come—that was my mother’s chamber—thence have I 
often feen her come—have feafted on her fweet fmile—how 
ean I bear to fce her forrow-worn countenance ?—Frederick 
mutt plead for me—Where is my Frederick ? (ca//s) Frank 

arg ose enters) Where is my fon? 

“© Hunt{man. In his room. 

“ Baron, Defire him to come hither ! (to the Pafor) Now! 
my heart beats eagerly! Hafte! Hafte!—condué&t her in! 
(The Paffor goes out at the fide-door—the Baron turns towards 
it, but fiarts back fome fleps, while ail his features betray the 
greateft agitation). 


SCENE IX. Enter the Pastor, condu@ing in WILHEL- 
MINA—the BARON catches her f{peechlefs in his arms—fhe al- 
moft faints. The Baron and Pastor place her ina chair; 
the BARON kneels before her, with one arm round her waif, 
and her hand preffed in the other. 

Bayon, Wilhelmina! know you not my voice? 
~ & Withel. (tenderly and faintly) Wildenhain ! 


6§ Baron, 
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*¢ Baron. Can you forgive me? 

“ Withel. 1 forgive you ! 

“ Fred. (enters haftily.) My mother’s voice!—Oh, mo- 
ther !—father! (He throws himfelf on his knees by the other 
Side of his mother—f—he bends tenderly ever both—the Pajlor 
flands with his eyes gratefully turned towards heaven— Amelia 
leans on his fhoulder, and wipes the tears from her eyes.) 


The curtain falls, End of the Play. 


The fubjoined fketch of the life and writings of 
Kotzebue is entertaining ; indeed every account, how- 
ever ihort, of this extraordinary man, muft wmpart a gra- 
tification to his readers. 


| pen 


An Elegy on a much-loved Nrece, with a Hymu from 
the Ethiopic, by Eufebio. Egerton. 15. 


HIS Elegy 1s diétated by an affeétion which de- 

ferves our commendation, and its fubjeét difarms 

the feverity of criticifm. The following foothing lines, 

addreffed to the bereav’d parent, are not an unpleafing 
fpecimen of the whole :— 


What comforts {till in thy domeftic bow’r 
Fjourifh around ! ‘Two opening rofes there, 
Whofe vernal fragrance {cents each paffing hour, 
Ciaim all the fondnets of maternal care. 
Oh! may the filial “bloffoms, gently fann’d 
By virtue’s fottering breath, their ripen’d charms expand. 


And when the chilling hand of wint’ry Time, 
Shall round thy head its hoary garland throw, 
May the {weet fitter fowers in blendid prime, 
With livelieft blufhes deck the cheerlefs fnow. 
Fo jateit age full may their foliage fpread, 
Their fweets furviving fill, altho’ their bloom may fade ! 


¥e 





4} 


Ye 
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Ye guardian pow’rs! who hover round the good, 
Bid harm and grief from her Maria fly, 
And diffipate each cloud that would intrude 
On the gay funfhine of E/iza’s eye. 
May their young merits round her bleeding heart, 
In foothing union twin’d, a conftant balm impart. 


The Hymn from the E¢Azopic, is an animated com- 
pofition. ** This fpecies of compofition,”’ fays the tran{- 
Jator, ** called the Blank Ode, or Hymn, was intro- 
duced by Milton, in his tranflation of Horace’s Quis 
multé gracilis, &c. and afterwards adopted by Collins 
in his Ode to Evening.’ The foreign extraétion of this 
piece may render it an objeét of curiofity, the ¢iree frp 
verfes we tran{cribe :— 


Hufh’d is the fury of the wint’ry ftorm ; 
Melodious murmurs warble through the woods ; 
The plain no longer fhakes 

Beneath the torrent’s roar, 


O thou! whofe bounty bids the meadows fmile, 
With verdant beauty and with fragrant flowers, 
Who glorieft to adorn 
All nature with thy love! 


Thou! whofe high mandate fun and ftars obey, 
Sow in our bofoms the prolific feeds, 
Whence fprings the heav’nly flow’r 
Of gratitude divine. 


aT PT ee 


The Elements of Military Ta@lics, conformable to the 
Syftem eftablifhed by his Majefty’s Order, Part I. 
By Fames Workman, Efg. Egerton. 


HIS little work feems well calculated to anfwer the 
end for which it was compofed, and which is thus 
expreffed in the following advertifement :— 
“ The defign of the work is to comprife within a 
{mall compafs, and explain in a familiar manner, the 
whole 
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whole of the prefent fyftem of military movement, ac- 
cording to the rules and regulations publifhed by his 
Majefty’s command.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





We thank I. C. for his pleafing communications ; his Life 
of Socrates—Enigmas of the Britifh Commanders, &c. fhall meet 
with due attention. He appears to have a rapid pen, but we 
would advife him to allow himfelf more time for the perfect- 
ing of his Compofitions. Indeed the advice here fuggetted, 
may be ferviceable to all Young Writers. 

We are obliged to Laccoon, for his Life of Pindar and his 
Tale, which fhall foon appear with a few correétions. 

The Effays on Franknefi—on Credulity—on the Difcoveries 
of Newton and Herfchkel—together with the communication of 
Oxionienfis, fhall meet with infertion, The Effay on Jmpudence 
does not accord with the nature of our Mifcellany. 

Lines on an Infant—a Word to Freethinkers—~Bertram— 
Night—An Ode on the Tragic Mufe—Tranflation of Bifiop 
Lowth’s beautiful Latin Epitaph on his daughter—alfo an 
Epitaph ona beloved wife; the remaining pieces of Fulia, to- 
gether with the Sonnet to dnnaand the Moon, and an Effufion 
on feeing a Pile of Ruins, fiiall have a place in the Garland. 

To the Young Lady who has favoured us with a Tranflation 
of Buffon’s celebrated defcription of the Horfe, we exprefs our 
obligation, and fhall be gratified by communications from her 
of a fimilar kind. 

To the firft query of our Newca/tle Correfpondent we are 
not able to afford any information. With refpedt to the other, 
we recommend the addition to his already ufeful little library 
for the Kitchen—of Plain Sermons for plain people, by Hannah 
Sowden, publithed a few years fince by Johnfon, An attention 
to the minds, and confequently to the morals of fervants, is a 
truly laudable object, and heartily meets our approbation. 





We again beg leave to remind our Correfpondents, that all 
communications, Post Parp, will receive proper attention. 











all 














